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THIS CONFERENCE NUMBER 


In Ottawa June Ist—3rd, Canadian social workers met together, 
after an interval of three years, in the Fifth Canadian Conference 
on Social Work. The last meeting had taken place in Hamilton 
in 1934. Significant changes had taken place in outlook and 
practice in that three year interval; public assistance measures, 
actual and projected, had achieved a new status in the general 
scheme of our national life; and a reluctant “ finis’’ had been 
written to the © depression "’ era — reluctant because it meant the 

Dorvendonmen: of much wishful thinking about that elusive round- 
the-corner prosperity which would clear up the relief problem and 
dissipate the taxpayer's burden. 


These changes were reflected in the attendance and in the 
discussions of the recent Conference. The problems of individual 
services and techniques had not become less important, but rela- 
tionships in a general community plan had become infinitely more 
so. Social work still bristled with problems for discussion in all 
its branches, but programme sections were reduced from six to 
three, and three joint sessions reduced the number of meetings 
still further. By common consent in the programme planning 
many subjects wanting discussion were thrown overboard to leave 
more time for what seemed really essential. To those who were 
privileged to attend, it seemed on the whole to have been a timely 
meeting, fresh in its viewpoint, and close to the vital issues of 
the day. 


© In conjunction with the Conference, the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council and several of its 
Divisional meetings were also held in Ottawa, May 31lst—June Ist. 


Full proceedings of both the Conference and the Canadian 
Welfare Council meetings will be published, but “Child and Family 
Welfare’ this month is a special Conference number in which a 
selection of the papers representing different fields of interest likely 
to appeal to our readers is published. A general outline of the 
subjects which absorbed most of the attention, and other Conference 
highlights, will also be found in this issue together with an account 
of the Canadian Welfare Council's Annual Meeting, a summary of 
its service report, and the address of its distinguished guest speaker, 
Miss Zoe L. Puxley, O.B.E., of London, England. 


M.B. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO FIFTH CANADIAN 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


OTTAWA, JUNE Ist, 1937 
Rev. FATHER A. E. ARMSTRONG 


TE is my privilege as President of the Fifth Canadian Conference 
of Social Work to extend a welcome to the delegates who are 
here from the different Provinces of the Dominion. I must disclaim 
any qualifications for the office which I have the honor to hold at 
this conference. | have tried to co-operate with our local social 
workers during the past eight years and the friendships which have 
been formed during that time probably explain why I am addressing 
you this evening. > 


The importance of a conference of this nature cannot be over- 
estimated. It has as its aim the well-being of the citizens of our 
country and there is no group of people better able to discuss in- 
telligently the means by which this objective may be attained, than 
social workers. They know how dependent are certain classes of 
our population upon assistance from some source, in order to give 
them a small measure of material comfort and they know also, the 
spiritual, moral, educational and physical deficiencies which mar 
the lives of so many. They have a sympathetic knowledge of 
conditions under which so many people are struggling to exist, and 
they become the intelligent exponents of the needs of this class. 


There are two problems involved in the discussion of social 
work. One deals with the effective means of relieving the specific 
needs of an individual or family, the other with the causes and 
possible remedies of social disorders. In regard to the first, a | 
science has built up a set of principles and rules which are the guide 
to social workers in the solution of particular cases. The social 
worker today is a specialist in one of the largest fields of human 
endeavor. Social work has developed its own technique, traditions, 
and standards. Like every science it must retain all that is good 
and true from the knowledge of the past and it must be continually 
exploring new methods for the attainment of its objective. The 
contribution of any profession to the welfare of society depends 
upon the knowledge and zeal of the members of that profession. 
Social work is no exception. Its contribution to the betterment of 
human society will be determined, not so much by the efficiency 
of organization or technical skill, necessary though these may be, 
but by the character of the individuals who follow this profession. 
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A Manifestation of Justice and Charity 


The profession of social work is the manifestation of justice and 
charity towards our fellowman. Every individual is obliged to act 
according to these virtues in his dealings with others, but in order 
that our duties in this regard may be more efficiently carried out 

é towards certain classes of our people, we delegate to a trained 
group, either through private agencies or through state organi- 
zations, the task of fulfilling these obligations. In the case of 

\ private agencies, we contribute voluntarily the money required to 

cane for those classes of people whose needs fall under the scope of 
the private agencies, and in the case of state help to other classes, 
the cost is borne through taxation. I believe then that social 
welfare work is the application of justice and charity to the needs 
of others and that no one has a right to exempt himself from the 
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As a profession, social work may be classed with the ministry, 
the teaching, medical and nursing professions, for these are 
concerned, more than other professions, with the individual, his 
spiritual, intellectual, moral and physical needs. I picture the 
social worker not as someone finding a position for a man or handing 
out a relief voucher, but as one who knows something of the psycho- 
logy of man, with his capabilities and limitations, his rights and 
his duties, and who can be a sympathetic, intelligent adviser to him 
in his immediate need. It is true that a great deal of the misery in 
the world which the social worker is trying to alleviate is due to 
economic causes, but the removal of these causes is not the work 
of the social worker alone; it is a responsibility of other classes of 
society as well. The specific task of the social worker is to heal 
the wounds and cure the ills which are attributable to these and 
other causes, while working at the same time with others for the 
elimination of these causes. Even if economic security were 

P ossible for all, there would still be the adjustment to be made in 
human lives caused by moral lapses. Legislation may do much to 
guarantee a living wage for working men, to furnish employment in 
times of national depression, to provide through insurance or 

i pensions for certain dependent classes of our population, but legis- 
lation can never ensure moral rectitude in human lives. 


Traditional Motives Behind Modern Techniques 


The profession of social work, which aims to alleviate the ills of 
humanity, must necessarily be considered a noble profession. Those 
who engage in it should be inspired by the highest motives, for 
only then can they be worthy of such a profession. I would say 
that the basic motives inspiring social workers must be the love of 
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mankind, founded upon the belief in the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man—a virtue designated in the Christian 
religion by the name of Charity. It has been the motive that has 
influenced Christian men and women to spend themselves in the 
services of others. Whether you consider the heroic work of 
Florence Nightingale among the sick soldiers of the Crimea, or the 
efforts of a St. Vincent of Paul among the galley slaves of the French 
Navy or among the prisoners in the dungeons of Paris—or of a 
Father Damien in the leper colony of Molokai, you can explain 
their devotion to suffering classes of humanity, only by their ardent 
love for their fellowmen, flowing from true faith and love of God. 
That to me is the basis of all social endeavour,—the love of our 
fellowman—the application of justice and charity to the needs of 
others. Without that motive, professional skill and technique 
will lack the driving power to carry the social worker through “@ 
difficult and often discouraging task of alleviating human misery. 


There is the other problem which social work must face. We 
are all agreed that some reorganization of social life is necessary 
and I believe that social workers on account of their individual 
experiences and their cumulative knowledge are qualified to exercise 
a vigorous leadership in planning and directing any movement 
for social reconstruction. During the past few years, you have 
been fully occupied in the accomplishment of urgent, immediate 
tasks and there has not been the time to study fully the causes 
which have created the necessity for social work on such a large 
scale. At a time such as this, when you are gathered together 
from all parts of our country, to discuss the problems associated 
with your profession, it should be an opportune time for constructive 
thinking. Every social worker, familiar with one or more aspects 
of human need, will think through to the causes which are respon- 
sible for that need and will formulate some solution of them. You 
are face to face with the realities of today: the lot of the unemployed 
of the underpaid, of the undernourished and of the poorly housed. 
You see the moral breakdown attributable in part to economic 
conditions; are you to continue to meet individual problems without 
relating them to the entire picture or will you take your collective 
experience and urge a program wherein social equities will be better 
balanced? I believe there is only one answer. Social workers 
must give the leadership in the development of a philosophy of 
social and economic justice. 





Lessons of Economic Crisis Quickly Forgotten 


It is characteristic of human nature that we are not fearful of a 
danger which appears to be remote. It is only when the danger or 
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distress is upon us that we begin to consider ways and means to 
escape it. Social workers have faced that paradox of human 
nature. In times of prosperity little heed was paid to those who 
spoke of the repercussion that would inevitably follow our system 
of individual economics, the laissez-faire policy of governments, 
private judgment in religion and morals, changing concepts of 
family life and individua! responsibility, and the increasing com- 
plexity of the problem of more equitable production and distribu- 
' tion. The average citizen experienced no serious concern about 
| the security of our social order as long as the “good times” lasted. 
Even at the present time, as a measure of prosperity returns to 

our country, the majority of people are too busily occupied in 

trying to make money, to give any thought to the need of social 


reform. 
Social workers will not be lulled into a false sense of satisfaction 
> Ovin the present order. They are still dealing with men and 


women and little children who are suffering because our social order 
does not provide them with a fair chance for material security. 
The memory of the past eight years is still very vivid and they are 
not going to relax their efforts to bring about those changes in our 
social order which they believe are necessary, if all classes of our 
people are to enjoy a measure of social justice. 


* * * 


THE RELATION OF CENTRAL AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN RELIEF AND 
ASSISTANCE IN BRITAIN 


Miss Zoe L. Puxtey, O.B.E. 
Principal Officer of Public Assistance of Great Britain 


- & An Address to the 17th Annual Meeting 
| of the Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa, May 31st, 1937 


OU have asked me to tell you something of the relationship 
between the central government and the local authorities in 
England, particularly as regards finance, and, in order to do so, 
I must return to the Act of Queen Elizabeth, in 1601, from which 
all our social services in England date. 


I do not propose to touch upon the main purposes of that 

Act to-day, but, in addition to establishing a system of relief 

or assistance, that Act established a system of local taxation which 

we call ‘ rates’ and which took the place of the voluntary collec- 
tion of earlier days. 





- 


It is interesting to note that the basis upon which rates are 
levied remains substantially the same to this day. They are 
calculated upon the value of the house in which you live, fixed 
by an assessment committee on a reasonable annual rental, less 
a sum estimated as the average annual cost of repairs. 


For the purposes of this paper, I am deliberately leaving on 
one side the services such as social insurances and public assistance, 
with which we shall be dealing at another meeting, and I propose 
to consider now another class of services, namely, those which, 
in England, we regard as the province of the various local govern- 
ment authorities. 


Local Government Authorities 


These authorities are twofold: (1) the councils of counties 
and county boroughs, including all the large towns and (2) the 
smaller urban and rural district councils. I have found, in tne@® 
United States, that these bodies are unknown. It may, therefore, 
be worth while to say that all these local governing bodies, including 
their chairmen or mayors, are elected by the ratepayers of the 
district and are unpaid. 





I have always felt that England is particularly rich in her 
tradition of unpaid public service, and it will be a bad day for us 
if this tradition is ever changed. Many of the heads of our old 
country families spend their whole time in carrying out local govern- 
ment services, and others, who have retired from their work or 
business, are glad to fulfill these duties of good citizens in their 
later years. Clearly, the existence of such bodies also safeguards 
us very largely from the dangers which seem to be apparent in a 
local paid and unsupervised service. 

Chief among local services, to which I have referred, are the 
public health services, including the provision of hospitals, sanitoria 
and clinics, water supplies, the provision of sewers and also educa- 
tion, police, highways, housing and town and country planning. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to attempt a description, 
even in outline, of these various services. All that I can hope to 
do within the time at my disposal is to indicate very briefly what 
is the relation between the central government, who exercise a 
general control, and the local authorities, who actually administer 
the services, and, in particular, to point out the part which is 
played by the system of grants from Central Exchequer funds. 






Central Controls 


First let me deal shortly with the question of control. Broadly 
speaking (and there are few statements which can be made on 
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English local government without this prior qualification) the 
powers conferred on local authorities by Parliament may be exer- 
cised by them without the express approval of a government 
department. But local authorities find their liberty of action 
limited by the fact that if they propose to embark on any capital 
expenditure (such as the building of a hospital or the construction 
of a sewerage system) it is necessary for them to borrow money 
for the purpose and this borrowing requires the approval of the 
appropriate central department. This is probably the most import- 
ant check which the central government have on the activities of 
local authorities. In practice it means that before any considerable 
undertaking is attempted the question is fully investigated by 
officers of. the department, both from the point of view of general 
policy and in its technical aspects, and any local objectors are given 
» an opportunity of putting forward their case. Further, in sanc- 
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tioning’a loan the department decide within what term of years 
the borrowed money is to be repaid. This provides a substantial 
safeguard against a spendthrift local authority embarking on a 
course of reckless financial expenditure whose results might be 
disastrous to future generations. 


A further important method of control which applies to many, 
though not all, types of local authorities is that of audit by govern- 
ment-appointed auditors. These auditors not only examine the 
accounts of a local authority in detail but have power if they 
detect irregularities to compel, by way of surcharge, the councillors 
or officers responsible to refund the money. The Minister of 
Health, however, has an over-riding power to remit surcharges if 
satisfied that the course of action, though mistaken and illegal, 
was adopted in good faith. Another method of control which 
is important in connection with the public health services lies in 

the fact that the medical officers of health, who are the chief 
b medical advisers of local authorities, may only be appointed with 
the approval of the Minister of Health and cannot be dismissed 
from office without his consent. This system applies also to most 
of the senior officers in the public assistance service and to some 
others. The last form of control which | shall mention is the 
control exercised by means of the Exchequer grants in aid of 
local services to which I have already referred, and I turn now 
to a consideration of these grants. 


Exchequer Grants of Recent Origin 


Broadly speaking, the English system of Exchequer grants 
towards the cost of local services is the creation of the last 50 years. 
The tendency throughout this period has been for a larger and 
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larger share of the burden to be borne by central funds. Whereas 
the percentage met from local rates in 1884 was 87 as against 13 
from the Exchequer, in 1933 55% was met from rates and 45% 
from the Exchequer. The percentage varies widely and in some 
areas the amount from grants now exceeds 70%. The reasons 
for this change are chiefly four. 


In the first place, central taxation has become increasingly 
recognized as a method of adjusting the distribution of the national 
income and mitigating the extremes of poverty and wealth. This 
has been largely effected by steeply graduated income tax and 
death duties. Local taxation which is raised by rates levied upon 
land and buildings does not lend itself so readily to this object, 
and there can be no doubt that but for the generous assistance 
afforded by the Exchequer the system of local taxation would 
have proved quite inadequate to meet modern needs for local 
government services. Thesecond reason is one of equity as between 
different parts of the country. Local resources differ greatly and 
the disparity between impoverished and wealthy areas has become 
more marked in the past decade. Many of the poorer areas would 
find it quite impossible to maintain a standard of services such as 
is required in the national interest without assistance from their 
more prosperous neighbours, and this can be most conveniently 
secured by means of Exchequer grants. The third reason lies in 
modern needs and conditions. Several costly services are, though 
locally administered, of a national character. The maintenance 
of the major roads of the country is perhaps the most outstanding 
example, but it is scarcely less true of education, police and public 
health. The effect of close settlement and more ready inter- 
communication is to make all these services increasingly of national 
importance. No modern community can afford to allow any 
portion of its territory to fall seriously behind in matters of this 
kind. The fourth reason is a question of stimulus., In general, Gi 
the movement for improving and expanding services has come 
from the centre, that is to say, from Parliament and the central 
government. By far the most effective way of stimulating the 
organs of local government, to whom these services are entrusted, 
is to provide generous assistance towards the cost. 








Characteristic Form of Grants 


The system of grants, like many other things in England, has ~ 
grown up in somewhat haphazard fashion. It would take too 
long to trace the history, but at the present moment two main 
forms of grant hold the field. 


(1) 
(2) 


Grants representing a fixed percentage of approved expendi- 
ture incurred by the local authority. 


Grants calculated by reference to various factors and paid 
to the local authority in a “block” in relief of their 


local rates. 
The advantages of the percentage grant are : 
that it forms an unrivalled stimulant; 


that it enables the central department to exercise 


close control since only approved expenditure 
ranks for grant. 


The disadvantages are : 
that if the percentage is high there is a tendency 
to extravagance; 


that the central control is likely to become over 
meticulous; 


that it places an undefined burden on the 
Exchequer; 


that there is no distinction between rich and poor 
areas. 


A Formula for Assessment of Needs 


A block grant can be designed to meet these disadvantages. 
The Local Government Act of 1929 under which special help was 
given to farmers by the de-rating of agricultural land established 
an Exchequer grant calculated by means of a formula based upon 
the population “weighted” in order to secure that the highest 
grants went to the most needy districts. This block grant is 
calculated as follows : 


the percentage grants which were discontinued; 


the losses incurred by the de-rating of agricultural and business 
properties; 


an extra weighting of the population for— 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


number of children under 5. This is done by increasing 
the actual population by the percentage by which the 
number of children under 5 per 1000 of the population 
exceeded 50. 

low rateable value. This is done by increasing the 
population by the percentage by which the rateable value 
per head of the population of the area is below £10. 

a high percentage of unemployment. The unemployed 
insured men is expressed as a percentage of total esti- 
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mated population and where this exceeds 1%% the 
population as already increased under i, ii, and iii,is further 
increased by a percentage equal to 10 times the excess 
over 114%. 

(iv) the miles of road (in order to meet the special needs of 
rural areas). Where the estimated population is less than 
100 per mile of road the population is further increased 
under this arrangement. 


The total annual grant from the Exchequer was some forty-four 
million pounds. The total revenue expenditure of local authorities 
met from rates and the block grant was then £188 millions so that 
the block grant represented about 23% of the total expenditure. 

It may perhaps be worth while to add a further word upon 
the © formula” at which the House of Commons are said to quail 
whenever it is mentioned : 

Its results may be expressed in this way. The population of 
England and Wales is about 40% millions, but the “ weighted 
population’ is nearly 103% millions. The total block grant is 
accordingly divided into 103% million shares and the average for 
every person is thus about 23% shares out of the total of 103% 
millions. But the number of shares given to any particular person 
varies with the locality. In some of the rich towns on the south 
coast the share per person is only 1, whilst in the distressed indus- 
trial areas the share may be as high as 5. 


Provision was made for investigation into the working of the 
scheme and for the revision of the formula at the end of the first 
seven-year period, that is, in March last, and it is interesting to 
find that although consultations took place with all possible inter- 
ested and representative bodies, no proposal was made for serious 
revision of the formula. The only important alteration was made 
in order to meet yet more fully the needs of the areas where the 
depression was most acute and where the actual population was 
declining. This was done by strengthening the weighting for 
unemployment and sparsity. 


Supervision by the Central Authority 


Finally, a word is necessary in regard to the supervision 
exercised by the central department over the services administered 
by the local bodies. 


As regards the public health services, periodical surveys are 
made by Medical Officers of the Ministry of Health and if the 
Minister is satisfied that a local authority have failed to discharge 
their functions, they may be declared to be in default and their 
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functions may be transferred. As has already been stated, the 
block grant may be reduced. Although action under these powers 
has been threatened in one or two cases, it has never yet been 
found necessary to put the threat into action. The existence of 
the power is, however, essential. 


The Minister also receives reports on the various social services 
through General Inspectors appointed under the Poor Law Act. 
On the whole, the relationship between the local authorities and 
their officers and the central departments in Whitehall is close 
and cordial, and central action is far more often in the nature of 
advice, freely sought and given, than of reprimand. 


The effort to compress the considerable subject of local govern- 
ment and central control in England into a small space must, 
I fear, have made this paper heavy, and sometimes unsatisfactory, 
but I hope that whatever else is obscure, the picture which emerges 
naay show that a closely woven system results in a machine which, 
though ponderous and sometimes inclined to creak, works, on the 
whole, with harmony and efficiency and, above all, with scope for 
improvement and expansion in the light of changing conditions and 
new needs. I do not offer it as a model for copying, nor yet, 
altogether as a warning, but merely as a working system which is 
the result of experience and on which good brains have worked 
through many centuries. 


If the brief and inadequate account provides food for thought 
and discussion in the problems which are before you, it will have 
served its purpose. 


WHAT IS LEISURE? 


‘* Leisure is not only the time in which an individual is free 
to choose what he will do with personal energy. Thousands have 
at their disposal all the time there is — twenty-four hours a day — 
who have no leisure in any proper sense of the word. For leisure 
is time enjoyed; not time suffered or endured. Leisure lightens 
life and gives it beauty. Unemployed or unoccupied time burdens 
life. To “set and think’ may be leisure, but to have nothing 
to do but just to “sit’’ is discouragement, hopelessness, apathy, 
death.” 

“Community Planning for Leisure Time,’ an 
address to the Canadian Conference on Social 
Work by W. R. Cook, National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. 
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KEYNOTES TO SUCCESS IN A COMMUNITY CHEST 
R. P. JELLETT 


General Manager, Royal Trust Company, and a 
Past Campaign Chairman of the Federated Charities of Montreal 


An Address to a meeting under the auspices of the 

Community Organization Division of the Canadian 

Welfare Council and a Committee of Canadian 
Community Chests — Ottawa, June 3rd, 1937 


IF a dozen old campaigners made lists of keynotes to success 
in a Community Chest, I do not believe that they would 
vary greatly. 


These would be my choice— 





@ 


A public convinced of the need for social welfare 
work to be carried out by private agencies in addition to 
such as may be provided by the Dominion, the province, 
and the municipality. 


The support of the churches. 


An efficient Council of Social Agencies to review all 
the charitable and social work of the community and to 
work hand in hand with the Community Chest. 


The public and consistent endorsation of the Com- 
munity Chest by the most highly regarded men and women 
in the community. 


The right leadership in the campaign. 
Long and careful preparation for it. 


An appealing type of publicity and plenty of it. 





A record of efficient and helpful work by the agencies 
included. 


A large, earnest, cheerful and sanguine body of workers. 


A permanent or standing committee to carry over 
knowledge and technique from one campaign to another 
and to keep the movement moving. 


I shall enlarge on a few of these keynotes, not in the order 
I have given to them. In reading a pamphlet entitled ** Yesterday 
and Today with Community Chests '"— published by Community 
Chests and Councils Inc., of New York, this year —I1 was struck 
by the statement : 
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“A paradox of the age in which we live is the 
constant striving for simplification while we promote 
greater specialization.” 


This is exemplified on the one hand by the simplification of 
the problem of giving by the single appeal of a Community Chest 
and on the other hand by the tendency of an efficient Council of 
Social Agencies to work towards an ideal of having a specialized 
agency for each department of social work and eliminating dupli- 
cation and overlapping. 

The instrument of agencies used for the relief of suffering may 
multiply to a reasonable degree, to ensure understanding treatment 
of all classes which need help, but the appeal to the public for the 
funds to carry on the work of all remains a single one, and made 
but once a year. 


Some Pre-requisites in Social Planning and Basic Services 


The third of my keynotes is “An Efficient Council of Social 
Agencies,’ and it might have had first place in the list because 
it really is not worth while to think of letting loose on the public 
the great force of an annual Community Chest drive unless behind 
it you have the sustaining force and guidance of a Council of 
Social Agencies. It gives assurance that all the necessary social 
welfare work of the community is in good me fairly divided 
between agencies fit to undertake it. 


Even a Council of Social Agencies cannot get under way 
unless you have already in operation such a fundamental agency, 
for instance, as a Family Welfare Association as a point of focus 
to deal with the pressing problems of the family life of those 
in need, not only of financial assistance, but of advice and 
encouragement. An agency to deal with child welfare work 
also essential and others will commend themselves to your imagina- 
tion if you read over a list of the agencies included in any well 
founded Community Chest appeal. 


This means that some strong committee of citizens must be 
got together to review the handling of the welfare needs of the 
locality as a preliminary step to the formation of a Council of 
Social Agencies which is itself necessary as the forerunner to the 
inauguration of an annual Community Chest appeal. The original 
committee may well become the first board of directors of the 
Council of Social Agencies, the chief essential of which is intelligent 
representation of each of the welfare agencies in existence together 
with other men and women of brains and executive ability chosen 
from the professions and from business but not necessarily con- 
nected with charitable work. 
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Initiating the Community Chest 


The newly formed Council having surveyed the welfare work 
of the community and found that a sufficient number of the 
agencies will co-operate in a Community Chest, launches the latter 
and then continues in office from year to year to keep the work 
of the agencies under review. It considers on broad lines any 
.changes in the functions of the separate agencies that may appear 
to be advisable to cover the ground to the best advantage and 
to meet new problems in welfare work which are bound to develop 
from time to time. 


Meeting about the board table of the Council the representa- 
tives of the agencies acquire an intimate knowledge of each other's 
work and gradually develop a sound community spirit which leads 
them to a willingness to adapt their work to the greater good of 
those whom they all serve, and to make changes which they would 
not have been willing to discuss in their pre-Federation days. 


The Council of Social Agencies and the Financial Federation 
will be working side by side. The Council watching and planning 
the social work, and the Federation collecting the required funds 
and seeing to their distribution to meet the budgets of the agencies. 


Budgeting in a Chest 


This introduces one of the most important adjuncts to the 
success of the whole scheme — The Budget Committee. 


It is a committee of the Chest, not of the Council. Its work 
is of the essence of the matter in gaining and holding the confidence 
of the subscribing public because it is up to it to see that the 
funds collected are wisely expended so that contributors may be 
satisfied that their dollars will be used to the best advantage, and 
made to go as far as possible. 


Each agency is required to budget carefully for a year in 
advance, and to submit its budget in detail to the Budget Com- 
mittee in time for the Committee to examine it carefully, to discuss 
it with the agency, and to arrive at the amount which it can 
recommend to the Community Chest for inclusion in its general 
objective for the year’s campaign. 


Remember that an efficient Federation collects the funds to 
support the agencies in advance. Thus the Campaign, if held 
in the Autumn of 1937, for instance, provides the money to carry 
on the work of the agencies for the entire year of 1938. 
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Success Determined by Many Factors 


Now I want to get back to the work of the Community Chest 
proper. It constitutes the greatest advance on record toward 
bringing home to all those who have a surplus over the necessities 
of life the fact that they should help those who are less fortunate. 
But it is an instrument whose effectiveness depends on a number 
of factors. 


Let us consider the attitude of the public toward a newly 
formed Chest. 

Some will understand it and welcome it, others will not take 
the trouble to understand it — and will be suspicious of it. 

To be successful it will have to break down the resistance 
of those who do not accept it readily. 


This brings us again to the need for the endorsement of the 
leaders of public opinion and for their enlistment as members of 
the board of the Council of Social Agencies or the board of the 
Community Chest. They have separate boards of directors, which 
gives room for most of those you desire and who are willing to help. 

The assistance of the press must be sought and in my experience 
is always given lavishly. 

Emphasis must be laid on the desirability of the elimination 
of a number of individual appeals and their replacement by one 
comprehensive one. 

The success which has followed the use of the idea in hundreds 
of centres in Canada and the United States is a telling point, and 
the sheer logic of the thing will win through. 


Importance of Right Leadership 


Another of my keynotes is “Right Leadership."’ Its importance 
is self-evident but you will need the best men, and in this expression 
I include women, available, and I'm sure it will be an encourage- 
ment to you to know that judging from my experience you can 
get them. In Montreal we seldom fail to get those we go after 
— like the R.C.M.P.— ‘we get our man !" 


A Successful Campaign Requires Six Months’ Preparation 


The active campaign may last a week but this is the spec- 
tacular end of it, and to be successful it must be the culmination 
of at least six months of thoroughgoing work in preparation behind 
the scenes. I cannot impress on you too strongly the necessity 
for choosing the General Chairman for the year’s campaign at 
least six months before the opening of the campaign itself. 
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The success of the campaign depends so largely on the ability 
and energy of the Campaign Chairman that you must get the 
right man to take it —a second-rater will fall down on the job 
and his lack of efficiency will be multiplied by his probable failure 
to enlist the services of the best types of men and women for the 
chairmanships of the various divisions of the campaign. 


The cause is so splendid and should so thrill you that you 
will not hesitate to ask the best men in town to take their turns 
in accepting the general chairmanship, and it will enthuse them 
with the contagion of your own high purpose so that they 
cannot refuse. 


I must again refer to what has happened in Montreal as it 
is there only that I have gained my knowledge of the work. We 
have been able to get outstanding executives of the great corpora- 
tions, the railways, the banks, the trust companies, insurance 
companies, etc., to take the chairmanship, and to give their time 
and energy without stint to the work of organization for the year 
in order to assure success. Their Boards of Directors have endorsed 
their acceptance of the task and have seconded their efforts to 
gain the desired results. 


Serving the Federation Becomes “ The Thing To Do” 


Another wonderful help with us is that Financial Federation, 
as we call our Community Chest, has so won the confidence of all 
that there is none who will not turn to and help us to the limit. 


It may be to second our efforts in persuading someone to 
accept an important office in the campaign such as a divisional 
chairmanship. It may be to suggest the best means of approach 
on any single card of a prospective subscriber — personal or 
corporate. It may be to write for the campaign, or to speak for 
it at meetings of various sorts, or over the radio, or in any other 
of a dozen ways, but the point of it is to get the real powers in the 
community interested in backing and supporting your appeal, 
—where they lead many will follow. 


This question of personnel which I am labouring at such 
length has another aspect on a lower plane. Because of good 
leadership — to work for Federation is the thing to do, young men 
and women with energy and intelligence expect to be called upon. 
They would almost be slighted if overlooked, and I do not doubt 
that in many instances virtue has been rewarded because rising 
young people have come into notice and prominence through effec- 
tive work done for Federation. 
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Whole Personnel Imbued with Sense of Personal Responsibility 


I referred to getting your General Chairman of the campaign 
six months before its opening and the essential early preparation 
requires that he should not lose any time in getting his keymen 
—the chairman of the divisions — first of the Women’s Division — 
but with us this superb division carries on pretty much on its 
own in choosing its chairman and appointing its sub-chairmen and 
making all its own preparations,—then the Chairman of the Special 
Names Committee, of the Industrial Division, formerly called the 
Employees Committee, the various geographical divisions — the 
publicity and organization committees, etc. 

I shall not give you a dissertation on the intensive advance 
organization required for the many divisions of campaign activity, 
because you can obtain that easily from the directors or secretaries 
of existing Chests. Early preparation, chiefly through early ap- 
pointment of all committee and divisional heads, and all the way 
down to the workers is my point. If every last one knows months 
in advance what he or she is to do they will think it over con- 
sciously and sub-consciously, and will not fail to do their part 
when the campaign opens. Each one must feel a responsibility 
for the success of the whole campaign. 


The Power of a Good Slogan 


Sloganitis is a disease of the age, but do not try to avoid it 
in Community Chest work. A good slogan is good publicity— 
short and incisive, it carries its point instantly and gives you a 
public prepared to help —through, perhaps unconscious acceptance 
of a phrase which strikes home. Last year and in 1935 we used— 


“It's Good To Give” 


Other illustrations are : 
“ Give with a Big Heart ” 
“I'm Glad You Gave! Please Give Again” 
“Sure I'll Share *’ 
“They Need Your Help” 
“ If We Do Not Help — Who Will ?” 


A Permanent Campaign Committee 


My tenth keynote was—*A Permanent or Standing Committee.” 
The last act of an outgoing Campaign Committee with us is 
to hold a meeting after all is over and the smoke has cleared away, 
and out of our hot experience pass minutes containing such sugges- 
tions as occur to us to improve the methods we have used, and 
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arrange to have them turned over to the Chairman of the next 
year’s campaign upon his appointment. 


This gave rise to the appointment, after the close of last year’s 
campaign, of an entirely new committe named “The Standing 
Campaign Committee.” It consists of the General Chairmen of 
the last three campaigns, the Chairmen of the Women’s Division 
for the same campaigns, the current Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, the Executive Director of Federation and 
the Campaign Secretary. It is not expected to meet more than 
twice each year, and such meetings are to be held during the period 
between the end of one campaign and the formation of the next 
Campaign Committee. It is not responsible for the actual finding 
and appointing of the General Chairman for a campaign nor for 
campaign personnel. 


Its duty is to prevent undue loss of momentum between cam- 
paigns, to give a continuity to successful methods of campaigning, 
to prevent the loss of knowledge of what has worked well, and to 
add new knowledge for future guidance to the extent that their 
experience and the inventive faculties of their minds will allow, 
As the chairman of the furthest back of the last three campaigns, 
I am at present its Chairman. 


Constant Cultivation of New Prospects and General Goodwill 

A flow of new subscribers is required to replace losses through 
death, and business casualties. Watch the papers throughout the 
year for new arrivals to town, and for promotions in local business 
enterprises, and be vigilant in building up your lists of prospects 
for “new money" and methodical in having cards made out for 
them, and carefully filled for attention when the campaign opens. 
Ask the heads of business concerns to tell you confidentially of 
men in their employ who might be asked for new or increased 
subscriptions owing to changes in their circumstances which would 
otherwise be unknown to you. 

The life blood of the Chest is the goodwill of the community. 
This is secured and maintained in great part by the sustained and 
active interest of volunteers serving on the Boards of Directors 
of the Council, the Chest, and the Agencies—the three great 
parties in the work, and by the voluntary solicitors of subscriptions 
in the campaigns. We use 2,000 voluntary workers in each 
campaign in Montreal. 


If you can enlist a proportionate number and get their enthusi- 
astic support, you will have gone a long way to assure success. 


The General Chairman you choose is likely to be a leading 
business man and may not be familiar with the work done by 
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your charities. | think it important, almost essential, that he 
should seek what in my case was the greatest possible stimulant 
to make the campaign a success —a personal visit to each of 
the charitable or social undertakings included in the Chest. He 
should see them at work and as he cannot fail to be greatly 
impressed, he can then speak with knowledge and tell effective 
stories that will reach the hearts of the public and loosen its purse 
strings. Intimate stories of assistance given in actual cases are 
more effective than statistics of operating costs. 

The Community Chest is a scientific means of providing the 
needed funds but the right kind of giving comes from the heart 
rather than from the head, and where the people's hearts are 
touched the means to carry on the work will be provided. 


* * * 


LOW WAGES AND FAMILY RELIEF 


WHAT RESPONSIBILITY SHOULD THE PRIVATE 
FAMILY AGENCY ASSUME FOR OUR 
LOW WAGE FAMILIES ? 


Miss JOAN KEAGEY 


Parkdale District, Neighborhood Workers’ 
Association, Toronto 


A paper presented at a meeting of the Family Welfare and 
Public Welfare Divisions of the Canadian Welfare 
Council — Ottawa, June Ist, 1937 


Grr the private family agency assume any responsibility for 

our low wage families? Is this group the proper field for 
private philanthropy? These questions are constantly asked and 
the private agency must face the issue squarely. weighing the 
possibilities of constructive casework with this group, against the 
dangers involved. 

Pitfalls to be avoided in assuming any responsibility are supple- 
menting industry, giving relief where it has been refused by public 
departments and allowing this group to monopolize the services 


of the caseworker, for in our experience, they could comprise our 
whole case load. 


Constant pressure is being brought to bear on us for supple- 
menting for this group by health agencies, nutritional workers, 
clergymen and contributors to the Federation for Community 
Service. Perhaps the greatest pressure is from the families them- 
selves, who appeal to the caseworker for advice and assistance. 
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It is impossible to stand aloof from some responsibility for this 
group when the fear and. anxiety destroying normal family life is 
sO apparent. 


Some Effects of Living Below the Minimum 


You may ask, ‘what are the effects, when a family's income 
does not reach the minimum?’ We have found them to be the 
following : There is the feeling of financial insecurity which is 
bound to arise when regular needs cannot be met, and when even 
the most urgent needs are met at the sacrifice of all others. Rent 
is paid first, and fuel, food, light and clothing follow in that order. 
Clothing cannot be bought and the family are therefore dependent 
on relatives or outsiders. 


Then there is the feeling of mental insecurity, since managing 
on such a narrow margin produces continual anxiety, which is 
usually borne by the mother, the father keeping as far away from 
the problem as he can. Continuous friction is almost inevitable 
when people have to live under such a strain; nerves will not 
stand the pressure and adults become irritable and unreasonable. 
This, in turn, has its effects upon the children until the whole 
atmosphere is tense and unnatural. 


A third effect is upon the family’s physical health. When 
not eligible for a free clinic, the family thinks twice before calling 
a doctor and running up another bill. They find it difficult to buy 
even the ordinary remedies that most people take for granted, 
and if they do buy them, some other need has to be sacrificed. 
Food is one of the first things to be reduced. The mother cannot 
be concerned with the nutritional value of the meals provided 
and must think only of appeasing the children’s hunger. Under- 
nourishment is the inevitable result. 


When there is not sufficient money for the primary needs, 
naturally there is nothing left over for recreational or cultural 
activities or for attendance at church. The effect on the children 
in these homes is a big consideration. They cannot have things 
like other children; their clothes are usually second-hand or made- 
over, and although their father is earning, there is never any money 
for shows, books, toys, etc. The result is that when they leave 
school, their one idea is to get a job, no matter what the prospects 
for the future may be or how worth while it is. Their only concern 
is to “get things.’ It is also responsible for girls rushing into 
hasty marriages as a means of escape from the situation that is 
inadequate from their point of view. 
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An Eighteen Dollar a Week Family 


Here is a picture of a home such as we have been describing. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. and three young boys comprise the family. The 
income is around $18.00 a week. Mr..G. was a motor mechanic, 
but when he could not get work in his own line, he had to take 
anything that offered and in order to satisfy his own independent 
spirit, he is now working at most uncongenial employment. He 
hates it, and he comes home disgruntled. He takes no responsi- 
bility for the management of home affairs —thinks his duty is 
done when he hands over $15.00 or so to his wife to do every- 
thing with. 

Mrs. G. is not a very good manager or home-maker, but she 
does try to keep out of debt. For a time, she attempted to keep 
track of expenditures, but Mr. G. was not interested in going over 
the accounts and yet he could not understand why there was a 
shortage when he had been off work for a few days, or a week, 
as sometimes happened. He just storms and raves and occasionally 
goes out and gets a drink when things get too bad. Mrs. G. is 
discouraged. She says he does not care and that she can't make 
the money stretch any farther. Mr. G. is not very nice to the 
children and they do not look forward to his home-coming, so all 
the family relationships are at a breaking point most of the time. 

Mr. G. enjoys bowling, which seems to be his one diversion, 
but as there is seldom the necessary fifty cents to spend on this 
recreation, he seldom indulges. So, in spite of the fact that Mr. G. 
works fairly steadily and Mrs. G. sublets rooms and gives the 
occasional meal to increase the family budget, the home is not a 
happy one and the children are not being brought up in a proper 
environment, and there are many needs that will never be met 
except from other sources. 


A Family Agency Surveys Its Low Wage Families 


In our Organization, because of the increasing urgency of this 
problem and our concern as to the part we should play, a study 
of low wage families under our care was made last fall. From this 
study, it was learned that in many cases the wage was adequate 
for the type of work, but not for maintaining any standard of 
living, due, in some cases, to the size of the family or illness or 
other special circumstances. 

The study included 157 families. Of these families, 70 came 
to us by personal application, 53 were referred by the Health 
Department, 20 by social agencies and organizations, 9 by indi- 
viduals and 5 by churches. The wage earners were employed 
at 69 different types of work, such as labourers, truck drivers, 
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» janitors, salesmen, painters, mechanics, office clerks, machinists 
* and waiters. 

Twenty-five of this group were earning from $12.10 to $14.90 
per week: 49 earned from $15.00 to $17.90: 49 earned from 
$18.00 to $20.00, and 12 earned $20.50 or over. In every case, 
the wage was verified and the man was seen. A budget for a 
family of five, including the parents and three children, 5 years 
of age and under, was also carefully prepared and this showed 
that an adequate income would mean a wage of $24.10 per week. 
Our study, however, indicated that in our families the wage varied 
from $12.00 to $15.00 to $20.00 per week, and frequently the 
family is much larger than the one quoted. 


This study showed the necessity for supplementing and we 
did this in a variety of ways. Fifty per cent of the relief given 
was for clothing, both new and used, the latter often remodelled 
in our sewing centres. Twenty per cent was for extra nourish- 
ment which was intended largely for the mother, for how can a 
run-down, undernourished woman cope with the difficulties we 
have outlined? Five per cent was used for furniture and twenty- 
five per cent was miscellaneous, and would include such things 
as dentures, glasses, special boots and other medical supplies, 
kitchen utensils and linens of all kinds, and a small amount for 
special leisure time activities in a casework plan. 

When the wage is on the higher levels, assistance with budgett- 
ing and instruction in buying and planning menus has frequently 
been all that was necessary. In addition, we also try to give 
the families some of the things they are missing through our 
community clubs, where men and women enjoy dancing, cards, 
dramatics and singing. Men's discussion groups, homemaking 
classes for the mothers and parent education groups for both, 
give them something different to think about and talk about and 
also a “night out” ! 


More Constructive Work Possible with Higher Wage Group 


We have found that this group is the one where the finest 
constructive and preventive work can be done, but, as we have 
shown, one cannot do casework with them without giving relief 
and once responsibility has been assumed, the needs often seem 
unlimited. At the outset, there must be a clear understanding 
of the limitations of the supplementing—otherwise both the client 
and the community will expect endless assistance to be given. 

Assistance is given on an individual basis, the decision usually 
hinging on how important the thing required is to the harmonious 
carrying on of the family life. It is difficult for the caseworker, 
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constantly faced with the multitudinous needs of the particular 
family, to know where to draw the line, but in order to ensure 
against endless and unconstructive supplementing, we have usually 
agreed to plan with a family for a period of three months. At the 
end of that time, it is possible to determine how much the family 
is willing to participate itself in plans agreed upon and if it looks 
upon the Agency as a source of relief alone, it is then possible 
to withdraw. 


Careful Interpretation of Objectives Needed to Control Supplementing 
Programme 


Because of this intake policy, careful interpretation has been 
necessary to community.groups. We have had to impress on 
them that we are not, as Fred Allen would say, just “ supplying 
underwear for those who earn a bare living’’ but that there are 
many more serious problems arising in families on low wage and 
that our task is to supplement in such a way as to best relieve 
the feelings of insecurity and discouragement. 


If the private agency accepts the responsibility for supple- 
menting in the small income group, it must also accept responsi- 
bility for a constant programme of interpretation. In Toronto, 
we have tried to do this by publicity through the Central Council 
of the Neighborhood Workers Association, and the various district 
associations. Other organizations have also co-operated in a pro- 
gramme of continuous newspaper publicity. 


Even this brief bit of interpretation brought increased wages 
for some of the men in these families and numerous requests for 
budgetting information from large industrial firms. Therefore, in 
conclusion, we can only emphasize again the necessity for an 
intensive and continuous programme of interpretation to accompany 
any service to this low income group. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A PUBLIC AND A PRIVATE AGENCY 


A public agency may do only what it is expressly directed by 
law to do. A private agency may do anything that it is not ex- 
pressly forbidden by law to do.” 


Miss Puxley, in an address 
to Montreal Social Workers. 
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A CHILD PLACING PROGRAMME IN 
A RURAL SETTING 


G. F. THOMPSON 


Secretary, Children’s Aid Society of the Counties of 
Peel and Halton, Ontario 


A paper presented at a meeting of the Division of Child Care 
and Protection of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa — June Ist, 1937 


I HAVE BEEN asked to tell you something of our programme for 

child placement. I am afraid our system —or rather my 
system, as I work alone, will not be of much assistance to city 
workers, the Counties of Peel and Halton being almost entirely rural. 


Until a year ago the children were-all cared for in our Shelter 
situated in Milton. These children were given physical and mental 
examinations, sent to the public school, and remained in the Shelter 
until such time as a free foster home could be located. It was 
never difficult to secure homes for babies or attractive children of 
pre-school age. It became almost impossible, however, to place 
boys and girls of school age, say seven to fourteen, many of whom 
were sub-normal. Consequently, our Shelter was being crowded 
with children who, for various reasons, were unsuitable for adoption. 
In a town of our size these children were recognized wherever they 
went and referred to as “The Home Children.” 


If I here explain that our Counties lie between the Cities of 
Toronto and Hamilton where the boarding home system was already 
being carried on, even to the extent that numbers from each city 
were being boarded in our territory, you will realize how difficult 
it was becoming for us to find free homes. When it was finally 
agreed upon by our Society and the County Councils to adopt 
the boarding home system and close the Shelter, there were approxi- 
mately thirty-five children in the Institution and of these possibly 
six or eight suitable for adoption. 


A Boarding Home System Is Adopted 


Immediately it became known our Shelter was to be closed, 
dozens of applications for boarders were received. The task of investi- 
gating each home and finding the right spot for each particular 
child was a big undertaking. So far, I am happy to say, we are 
more than pleased with the system. Every visit I make to these 
homes strengthens my contention that children should not be 
brought up in Institutions where the necessary routine and dis- 
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cipline leaves a child no opportunity to use his own initiative or 
work out his own little problems. 

The House of Refuge for Peel and Halton Counties, situated 
at Brampton, is also a joint Institution and practically all the 
equipment from the Shelter was utilized there. The building 
itself has since been sold. Children on admission are now being 
temporarily cared for in a private home in Milton. I am not 
entirely satisfied with the present arrangement as the house is small, 
but otherwise it is proving quite satisfactory. 

No definite programme is followed in connection with the 
distance that children are placed from the office. It so happens 
that the most distant home can be reached in about an hour's 
time, or an hour and a half at the most. The home itself is the 
first consideration, preference being given always to homes situated 
on, or adjacent to, main roads making year-round supervision 
possible. The location of the school is a very important feature 
in selecting a home. It has been found when a child has a 
long distance to walk to school it is often used as an excuse to 
remain at home during bad weather. The location of the church 
is also considered, and the nearest doctor. 


We have endeavoured to place a number of children in one 
community making it possible to visit a group of foster homes, 
and see the children and the school teacher the same day. While 
this, in our case, expedites supervision, I believe where there is 
adequate staff individual placement is more satisfactory as the child 
is more readily absorbed in the community rather than being 
considered one of a group of Institutional children. There is 
also a tendency to carry tales among the children and opportunity 
for the foster parents to discuss the faults and misdemeanours of 
the children, comparing notes as to clothing provided, etc. 


Selection of Rural Foster Homes More Simple than in City 


The choosing of foster homes in the country is much more 
simple than in the city where people scarcely know their next door 
neighbour. In the country everyone is acquainted for miles around 
and known on their merits so that little difficulty is experienced 
in securing suitable references. While we use a regular application 
form and ask for references, in a great many cases the applicants 
are personally known to the Inspector who, over a period of years, 
builds up a lange acquaintanceship. You, of course, realize I am 
only covering one branch of our work and a large portion of our 
time is taken up by Unmarried Parent work, Child Protection 
and Court Cases, so that it is impossible to visit as frequently as 
we would like. However, this is partly overcome by telephone 
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and correspondence. Also during the winter months country roads 
may be impassable for weeks. Where babies and young children 
are placed in free homes with a view to adoption, close supervision 
is not so necessary. They are receiving, you may be sure, all that 
love and care which the foster parents were never privileged to 
give their own children. 

Each child when being placed in a home has a suitable supply 
of clothing and any additional purchases are made by the foster 
mother. In the case of a major purchase, this is discussed with 
the visitor before such purchase is made. In this way a child 
is allowed to help select his own clothing and more interest is 
created. So far we have not found that there is any extravagance. 
Where children are scattered over a wide area it would be very 
difficult to supply clothing from one centre as the child would 
have to be brought in to insure proper fitting. Accounts for 
purchases are rendered monthly to the Society on account forms 
provided. These are closely checked and payment for same 
included in the regular monthly maintenance cheque. 

Each child receives the necessary medical and dental attention 
on admission and before being placed in a foster home. The 
foster mother is authorized to call their own family physician 
immediately in cases of illness or injury, at the same time getting 
in touch with the Society. To date we have no definite plan for 
annual medical examination for our wards, but hope to work out 
some programme during the present summer. The foster mother 
is given a printed form of Rules and Regulations pertaining to 
the care and supervision of the child in her home. 


Strengthening Family Ties 

I would like to tell you of one family of five little sisters, 
aged three to ten years, who had been made wards through separa- 
tion of the parents. Three homes in one village were found for 
these girls where they were able to attend school together and 
play together every day. The foster parents became greatly 
attached to these children and indeed the whole village seemed 
to feel a certain responsibility. The parents in this case learned 
a very bitter lesson and soon realized if they were to have their 
little ones again they must get together and make a big effort to 
get along. Conditions in the home improved and on the first 
of May their five little girls were returned to them under super- 
vision of our Society. This is the end we had in view and for this 
reason the children were kept together. 

In a few instances it has been possible to place two brothers 
together thus encouraging the family tie. May I cite one case 
of two brothers placed in an ordinary farm home —a home of 
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which some of you might not approve. Part of the house is the 
original old log cabin — no electricity, no running water or inside 
conveniences. The foster parents are good Christians, excellent 
citizens taking an active part in everything that is for the better- 
ment of the community. I feel I cannot put into words my last 
visit to these boys about a week ago. They had been given trees 
at school in honour of Coronation Day which they have planted. 
They also have a garden of their own to care for and their special 
chores to do. They talked enthusiastically of “our sugar bush,” 
“our cows’ and “our horses.” They are one with the family 
and | look forward to these boys being absorbed in that community, 
possibly some day owning their own farms. 

Another boy I think of was committed to our Society on a 
Temporary Order. He was one of a large family living in town. 
The parents are very illiterate, both addicted to drink and making 
no effort to control Billy, who had been running more or less on 
his own. Eventually he appeared in Court on a serious theft 
charge. Rather than a Reformatory term, he was placed in our 
care and in turn boarded with a young couple on a farm away 
from garages, refreshment booths and such places where boys 
like to gather in gangs. He was very unsettled at first, boasting 
of his own mis-doings and so on, but has steadily shown improve- 
ment and is now taking a real interest in the farm and stock, 
attending public school and Sunday School regularly, and very 
anxious to remain in his new home. We hope to have the Commit- 
ment extended indefinitely to give him every possible advantage. 

Some of you may feel that in removing this boy from his 
natural environment and temptations we are not accomplishing 
what is desired. I feel in this particular case his standard of 
living and outlook on life is being raised through respectable family 
life to a degree such as he could not possibly attain in his own 
home. His mental capacity is such that we cannot hope to make 
him more than a labourer, but if we succeed in making him an 
honest and trusted employee, have we not accomplished something? 


Guarding Against Exploitation in Rural Boarding Homes 

The exploitation of children in rural foster homes is something 
to be guarded against. So far we have never had a suggestion of 
this being done in our territory, either by the children, the neighbours, 
or school teachers. We expect the children to have regular chores 
to do, but avoid placing them in homes where it is obvious cheap 
labour is needed. This danger is greater, of course, after a child 
leaves school and is put on a small wage. ‘Tactful inquiry among 
reliable neighbours and frequent visits at unexpected times help 
to insure against over-work. 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE MEETS 
AFTER THREE YEAR INTERVAL 


GO] = FirtH Canadian Conference on Social Work gathered, 

after an interval of three years, in what many delegates 
declared to be its most successful meeting, in the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, June 1, 2 and 3, to discuss that variety of more particular 
interests that make up the social work programme. Three hundred 
and fifty-five delegates were registered, with many others taking 
advantage of the sessions without actual registration. The Confer- 
ence sessions were preceded on May 3st by the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council and several Division 
meetings of the Council were also fitted in with the Conference 
programme during the period of the sessions. 


The Conference was convened under the Presidency of Rev. 
Father A. E. Armstrong of Ottawa, Mr. A. G. Mordy, also of Ottawa, 
was Honorary Treasurer and Miss Joy A. Maines, Executive Director 
of the Ottawa Council of Social Agencies, the Honorary Secretary. 
Miss Dorothy King, Director of the Montreal School of Social 
Work, chaired the Programme Committee, with Dr. H. M. Cassidy, 
Director of Social Welfare for the Province of British Columbia, 
directing the programme within the Public Welfare field; Miss 
Nora Lea, Superintendent of the Protection Department of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, assuming responsibility for the 
section on social case work; and Dr. F. G. Pedley, Executive 
Director of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, the section 
on Community Planning. 


Distinguished Visitors 

The Conference welcomed as speakers several distinguished 
visitors, outstanding in social work and public life in Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada— Miss Zoe L. Puxley, O.B.E., 
Principal Officer of Public Assistance in the British Ministry of 
Health; Miss Bertha McCall, Director of the National Travellers’ 
Aid Association in the United States; and Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, 
Chairman of the National Employment Commission of Canada. 
Each of them brought contributions to the programme of deep 
significance and interest — Miss Puxley in discussions of British 
experience with public assistance measures, now of such pertinent 
interest to Canada, Miss McCall in a penetrating study of American 
experiments and methods in attempts to solve the transient problem 
and Mr. Purvis in a thoughtful analysis of ‘* What Canada Faces 
To-day, in its efforts to deal with problems of employment and 
dependency. The Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour 
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for the Dominion, presided at a dinner session on the last evening 
at which Professor C. A. Dawson and Professor L. C. Marsh of 
McGill University, and Professor H. R. Kemp of the University of 
Toronto, contributed to a discussion of “Research in Social 
Welfare.” 


Although not to be regarded as a “ visitor "’ to the Conference, 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, just returned as Canadian Delegate from 
the annual sessions of the Committee on Social Questions of the 
League of Nations, brought another viewpoint from “ outside” in 
her discussion of current European attitudes and philosophies in 
attempts to solve social and economic ills. Miss Whitton, who 
is on leave from her work with the Canadian Welfare Council to 
serve the National Employment Commission in the capacity of 
consultant, addressed the Conference dinner on June 2nd. 


The Presidential Address 


Rev. Father A. E. Armstrong sounded a welcome note in 
his presidential address to the first evening session, June Ist. Father 
Armstrong has for a number of years been active in the work of 
the agencies in his own city and has developed a keen appreciation 
and knowledge of the problems of social work and of the pro- 
grammes of various social services. His address appears elsewhere 
in this issue, but it would rob the Conference notes of a certain 
atmosphere which was evident there, if certain of his comments 
were not included here. We quote just two: 


‘You are face to face with the realities of to-day : the lot 
of the unemployed, of the underpaid, of the undernourished and 
the poorly housed. You see the moral breakdown attributable 
in part to economic conditions. Are you to continue to meet 
individual problems without relating them to the entire picture, 
or will you take your collective experience and urge a programme 
wherein social equities will be better balanced? I believe there 
is only one answer, social workers must give the leadership in the 
development of a philosophy of social and economic justice."’ And 
later again : “Social workers will not be lulled into a false sense 
of satisfaction with the present order. They are still dealing with 
men and women and little children who are suffering because our 
social order does not provide them with a fair chance of material 
security. The memory of the past eight years is still very vivid 
and they are not going to relax their efforts to bring about those 
agencies in our social order which they believe are necessary if all 
classes of our people are to enjoy a measure of social justice.”’ 
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PUBLIC WELFARE SECTION 


It was natural that Public Welfare should be the dominant 
theme of discussion both in the section meetings and in the 
general Conference sessions. The private agencies are scarcely 
less concerned than the public departments themselves in seeking 
adequate definition of the problems to be faced in our developing 
public welfare programme, the co-ordination of existing assistance 
measures, and the assurance of adequate and qualified personnel 
in public administration. 


A Plea for Definition of Needs 


Mr. Purvis in his address to the first evening session of the 
Conference pleaded for consideration and support for a more 
analytical approach to our problems of dependency, and indicated 
a disposition on the part of officials of government to promote 
selective treatment for the various types of dependency now so 
frequently disregarded in the mass treatment of relief needs under 
a single unit of administration. 


“There is no desire to take away or cut down aid to those 
in genuine distress, whatever the cause,’ said Mr. Purvis, “only 
that it be accorded under its proper name so that its degree of 
permanency can be determined and remedial measures where likely 
to be effective can be applied. Even the recipient himself will 
benefit from such a segregation. For if over a long period he 
received aid under the wrong name he may find himself cut off 
at a minute's notice through a rather natural indignation on the 
part of a governing body or of a tax payers’ control committee 
which finds what appears to be improper uses of the funds allocated. 


‘There are many of you who know this relief situation through 
your contacts in your day to day work and who, therefore, will 
be able to assess the value of such suggestions in regard to the 
problem. May we ask your co-operation and individual effort in 
breaking down this complex problem into its component parts, 
instead of leaving it to be dealt with under some general method 
which cannot possibly achieve order out of the existing chaos.” 


Heaviest Programme in Public Welfare 


A great variety of subject matter was presented to the Public 
Welfare Section in the heaviest programme of Conference week 
—discussions of the extent of unemployment and relief, of the 
responsibility of the various units of government for the relief of 
dependency, of minimum standards of service, of possible results 
of the projected Royal Commission enquiry into questions of 
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constitutional jurisdiction, of special problems such as transiency, 
which has eluded on the whole our few half hearted attempts at 
community and national planning. Discussions of the problems 
involved in wise recruiting and training of personnel for the public 
service indicated the degree to which this recruiting and training 
has become a problem to every public administrator under widely 
varying standards for personnel, and also indicated the anxiety 
of workers in the private agencies to co-operate in facilitating 
the plans of governmental bodies to secure the best personnel. 


The luncheon meeting addressed by Miss Robena Morris, 
Director of the Family Welfare Division of the Department of 
Public Welfare, Toronto, and Miss Isobel Harvey, Superintendent 
of Neglected Children, Vancouver, presented material and ideas 
descriptive of the expectation of public departments in regard to 
the contribution of private agencies. 


The Question of Free Medical Aid 


The provision of free medical service was dealt with at a 
meeting chaired by Colonel K. M. Perry, Commissioner of the 
Montreal Unemployment Relief Commission. The Ontario Medical 
Relief Scheme was discussed by Dr. H. C. Wales of Toronto who de- 
scribed the administratjon at present in operation under order-in- 
council of the Ontario government. The Winnipeg medical relief 
scheme was described by Dr. E. S. Moorehead, and a paper prepared 
by Dr. Grant Fleming, Dean of Medicine, McGill University, Mont- 
real, and read by Dr. F. G. Pedley, gave a digest and appreciation 
of several attempts at free medical care. The discussion following 
these papers questioned the advisability of a professional body, such 
as the medical fraternity, administering public funds, especially in 
committees without representation of other sections of the community. 


The Problem of Transiency 


The session on residence problems was indebted for much to 
Miss Bertha McCall, General Director of the National Travellers’ 
Aid Association of the United States. Miss McCall traced the 
history of social work attempts to deal with this problem in the 
United States and gave a story of the conferences and studies 
which, step by step, pressed for more adequate and humane service. 
Miss McCall quoted from Mr. N. Arnold Tolles, who has been in 
charge of a study of this question in the United States Department of 
Labour, saying, “It would seem that our efforts have brought about a 
greater awareness on the part of our government and our private 
groups, of our need to plan for transients and migratory workers, 
and that a freely mobile working population is a fundamental part 
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of our economic life. But we still have a long way to go before a 
service to meet the needs of transients and migrants will have 
become an integral part of our national programme of relief and 
security.” 


Contributions from Great Britain's Experience in Public Assistance 


The many contributions made by Miss Zoe L. Puxley, Principal 
Officer of Public Assistance in the Ministry of Health of Great 
Britain, who came to Ottawa to attend the Canadian Conference follow- 
ing the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council, and who 
later visited other Canadian centres under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council and the National Council of Education, added 
greatly to the interest of the Conference discussions. It would be a 
mistake to summarize the contribution made by Miss Puxley. Her 
papers and contributions to discussion should be carefully read. 
Her clear thinking, her long experience and the wide range of her 
experience in practical administration made her eminently capable 
of giving very sound assistance to us. Miss Puxley did not make 
the mistake of believing that an administrative policy successful else- 
where was necessarily applicable to any one or all of our Canadian 
situations. She thought through with us in each discussion. 


British Columbia's Welfare Services 


No province has experimented with greater enthusiasm and 
courage in the adaptation and co-ordination of its welfare services 
to meet the changing conditions and needs of the 1930's than 
British Columbia, and one largely attended conference meeting 
was held at luncheon to hear Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Provincial Director 
of Social Welfare, tell the story of the new welfare services in 
that province. Speaking informally to the title, ““ Recent Progress 
in Health Welfare Services in British Columbia, Dr. Cassidy 
captured and held the attention of all his listeners as he unfolded 
a story of courageous experiment and challenging possibilities. 


Turning the Spotlight on ‘Our People on Relief’’ 


Fitted in with the general Conference programme, and of 
special interest to the Public Welfare Section, was a joint session 
of the Family and Public Welfare Divisions of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 

Under the general topic, “Our People on Relief,’ the discus- 
sions at this meeting focussed attention upon the need of adequate 
public and private referral systems and on the family and its 
manoeuvres to live within the relief, or what is becoming a more 
difficult situation, that low income, little more than the relief 
standard. The impossibility of private agencies supplementing to 
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an adequate level in these cases was self-evident. Discussants 
emphasized the impossibility to the family of meeting even minimum 
requirements in housing, nutrition and clothing. 


SOCIAL CASE WORK SECTION 


The Social Case Work Section was planned to develop a well- 
rounded discussion of the many divisions of the social work field 
in which case work practice is an invaluable method of treatment. 


Definition of Case Work Function 


In a paper on “The Principles on which Case Work Practice 
is Built," Miss Barbara Finlayson of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the University of Toronto quoted a definition of case work 
from the Charity Organization Quarterly (April 1937) London, 
England. “By Case Work ..... we mean that aid which, 
based upon an infinitely patient and sympathetic study of (the 
individual's) entire situation, is best calculated to enrich and 
intensify (his) own personality resources, thus enabling (him) to 
meet and defeat (his) trouble, and to emerge from (his) victory 
stronger than before.” 


Miss Finlayson emphasized particularly the need to know the 
individual as he actually is and not to assume that because we 
know something of his past history, how far he has gone in school 
and his political opinions, we necessarily know the person himself. 
We may know all about a person and get a co nplete surprise when 
we meet and learn to know the person himself. This case work 
principle appeared again and again in the other papers and 
discussions. 


Case Work in a Community Child Care Programme 


Case work in community care for children was dealt with from 
a variety of angles. Miss Kathleen Gorrie of the Protestant 
Children’s Homes, Toronto, outlined a well-rounded programme 
for child care against which the inadequacies of our present pro- 
grammes and the many gaps appearing even in our well co-ordinated 
services were all too apparent. The almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties that threaten to overwhelm the best efforts of the social 
worker to develop family solidarity and to improve the environ- 
ment for the child were attributed largely to economic causes, 
and the apathy on the part of the parents which results from 
complete destitution or the irritabilities and anxieties fostered by 
fear of destitution. 

Miss Gwyneth Howell of the Family Welfare Association of 
Montreal described in some detail the unhealthy atmosphere in 
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the homes of the children of the unemployed — unhealthy for the 
development of physical, mental or moral health, or for the growth 
of a healthy citizenship. We talk glibly of a nation’s “ greatest 
asset '’ but by our obvious lack of interest condemn those “’ assets ”’ 
to underfeeding, to slum associations and to overcrowded unsanitary 
living quarters. Miss Howell felt that while the problem was too 
vast to be handled adequately by social agencies, the social agencies 
were bound to describe conditions as they actually saw them. 
Parent education, the problem of the sub-normal child and case 
work with the child's family were topics taken up by various 
discussants. 


Interplay of Case Work and Group Work 

The interplay of group work and case work was the topic of 
one session, and experience in the gradual expansion of a recrea- 
tional programme undertaken by three or four family agencies 
provided excellent opportunity to appraise the value of group 
work in the development of a case work plan. Miss Florence 
Christie of the Neighborhood Workers’ Association, Toronto, 
described the assets as she saw them, in the introduction of leisure 
time activities. Small clubs, some purely recreational, some with 
a service programme, were organized in conjunction with churches, 
service clubs, settlements, Y.W.C.A.’s and Y.M.C.A.’s. The en- 
thusiasm shortly evident, the time spent by the members in working 
out programmes suggesting new activities and recruiting new 
members, emphasized clearly the need that had existed. After a 
time improvement was noted in the home life of some of the Club 
men. Father as President of the Club, was someone far different 
from the unemployed father who could give his youngsters nothing, 
and had little or could take little responsibility for their welfare 
beyond fetching the weekly voucher. The home was cleaned up 
in case Club members came to call — as they did. The value of 
creating some enthusiasm in those monotonous lives was evident 
in a dozen ways. 


Case Work in Rural Social Work 


Consideration was given to the development of rural social 
work. Some of the essentials in such a programme, the variations 
in community needs, the differences in outlook found in adjacent 
rural communities due to some hardly discoverable cause, and the 
isolation from urban habits of thought that are founded on 
geographical factors, were all mentioned. Miss Rachel Young of 
the York County Children’s Aid Society also pointed out the 
difference in approach needed by the rural worker, which in essence 
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is really a knowledge of country conditions and people. The 
increasing importance of a case work service adapted to meet 
country needs, but © applied in such a way as can be accepted and 
understood by the community,’ was emphasized. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING SECTION 


It is not possible to separate arbitrarily the third main division 
of the Canadian Conference programme from either public welfare 
or social case work. Community planning discussions naturally 
embraced many topics under discussion in the other two sections. 
General leisure time activities, mutual assistance schemes, social 
work organization on a community basis, and difficulties that 
affect whole communities such as the perennial problem of the 
transients were among the topics to which time was given in this 
section. 


The Place of the Volunteer 


The place of the volunteer in a social work programme was 
discussed by Mrs. Jack Pembroke of Montreal. Mrs. Pembroke 
pointed out that volunteers were the original social workers, and 
that today they are still responsible for blazing innumerable first 
trails, and are shouldering much of the routine work even in better 
and longer organized centres. 


Statements dealing with responsibility of the volunteer to 
his or her job, and the responsibility of the professional worker to 
develop opportunities that stimulate and encourage the volunteer's 
interest and best efforts resulted in the expression of sharp differ- 
ences of opinion in a lively discussion led by Mr. F. W. Berry of 
Ottawa and Miss Lyra Taylor of Montreal. 


Community Planning for Leisure Time 


Mr. W. R. Cook of the National of the Y.M.C.A., Toronto, con- 
tributed a paper on community planning for leisure time in which 
the responsibility of the community as a whole to provide recrea- 
tional opportunities was emphasized with a plea that this responsi- 
bility should not be relegated to the city authorities alone, to the 
parks department or to some other more nebulous entity, but 
should be shouldered squarely by all community welfare interests 
together. “Mere idleness rusts and destroys more men than it 
does machines,” Mr Cook said. He went on to give some outline 
of the recreational needs of youth, the recreational opportunities 
there should be for young married people, and what may happen 
to those young couples whose weekly wage will barely stretch to 
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provide a minimum of absolute necessities for the growing children. 
Disillusionment, embezzlement, drunkenness or desertion often 
follow. All work and no play makes Jack not only a dull boy, 
but a criminal into the bargain. Mr. Cook concluded with some 
suggestions : 


The trial use of school equipment and personnel for neigh- 
bourhood recreation centres. 

An annual inventory of recreation resources in the com- 
munity. 

The development of the principle of giving civic aid to 
worthy recreation leadership training projects. 

An annual report or record of the names and numbers 
of the children leaving the schools. 


A full and comprehensive research survey of conditions 
of youth, in the larger cities in the country. 

A civic recreation board to co-ordinate the various recrea- 
tion facilities and services. 

The extension with such appropriate modifications as are 
necessary of the principles and methods now recognized in 
dealing with juvenile delinquents to offenders of the next 
older age group. 

A recreation clearing house. 


The Adult Education Programme of St. Francis Xavier 


Quite another aspect of community planning was presented in 
an outline of the adult education programme of St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish described by Mr. E. O'Meara. The 
philosophy behind the adult education movement formed one 
section of the paper. This was followed by a brief description of 
the population and the general economic development of the three 
Maritime Provinces of which the agricultural workers and the 
fishermen form the majority of the working population. 


The extension of the adult education movement with that of 
the co-operative movement has grown out of the needs of the 
people in this particular setting. The possibility of mutual assist- 
ance to be found in group organization has proved to be invaluable 
to small local industries and the fisherman and farmer struggling 
on his own. Money is now available in limited amounts to provide 
greater educational facilities and erect canneries, co-operative stores, 
and to finance credit unions and co-operative marketing schemes. 
By working together to utilize their own raw products and raise 
their standard of living, the people have reaped advantages that 
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they did not realize were within their reach. St. Francis Xavier 
University has given encouragement and leadership for the past 
seven years to all these schemes, and is now hopeful that the 
movement will spread more rapidly to other communities across 
Canada. 


Problem of Low Cost Housing 


The subject of low cost housing was attacked by Professor E. 
J. Urwick from a viewpoint of particular interest, partly perhaps 
because it has been given scant consideration by promoters of 
these housing schemes. Professor Urwick asserted that there is 
nothing so damning to effective action as delay. Sorting out 
difficulties, waiting for a perfect scheme to be evolved, trying to 
devise a plan that would last through the centuries were merely 
ways of accomplishing nothing at all. He contended that what 
was needed were low-cost houses immediately, in all our cities, 


this year. That there were no perfect schemes, that the diffi- 


culties inherent in many plans proposed would never melt away 
of their own accord, that the best we could hope to accomplish 
was to provide slum dwellers of our own day with sanitary, 
satisfactory homes at a rental within the limit of their weekly wage. 


Slum clearance and new low-cost houses are desperately needed 
nearly everywhere. There are certainly many difficulties in the 
way, but while we wait to solve one problem another is likely to 
develop. ~~ There is only one sovereign recipe for getting anything 
done, Professor Urwick declared, * and that is to do it. There 
is only one way to secure low-cost dwellings and that is to build 
them.” If we wait until plans are perfected and every avenue of 
doubt has been carefully explored, costs of labour and materials 
will have soared out of sight, and community interest will have 
turned to indifference — an indifference accorded any tale repeated 
often enough. 


Social Work Organization in Relation to Type of Community 


A paper on the organization of social work in relation to the 
type of community, by Miss Muriel Tucker of the Canadian 
Welfare Council staff, discussed social work trends in three distinct 
types of community, the difficulties inherent in certain phases of 
organization and the assets likely to be found. What a social 
worker could do to develop a social attitude to the problems she 
met day by day was emphasized and the need for such a worker 
in smaller centres to pilot community thinking in order to develop 
an appreciation of a complete programme of organization to meet 
all needs. The discussion that followed gave two pictures of the 
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work entailed in such a programme from the viewpoint of a private 
family agency and a civic relief office. 


The following figures quoted by Miss Tucker in her paper 
indicate how near to our small beginnings we still remain in Canada 
in the general growth of our welfare services and what enormous 
tasks lie ahead in organization and social planning : 


‘There are in Canada 138 cities and towns with popula- 
tions of more than 5,000 people, and some 375 towns or 
villages with populations between 1,000 and 5,000. Of the 
cities and towns of 5,000 population or more there are 12 with 
Family Welfare Agencies that employ at least one qualified 
social worker, 13 cities with Councils of Social Agencies, 
Financial Federations or both, and 20 cities inclusive of these 
12 that have a Children’s Aid Society employing a qualified 
social worker. In each of these 12 cities there is a Social Service 
Index of some kind, though not necessarily an efficient one. 
In some of these cities there are two or three family agencies, 
Children’s Aid Societies and Councils of Social Agencies serving 
racial or religious groups. 

“Of centres of 5,000 population and more that leaves 118 
with no social worker with either qualifications or experience 
in any organization or agency in the city or town. From 
the point of view of social work generally this is not an encourag- 
ing picture, but it is not perhaps quite so depressing as it appears 
at first sight. If we study the field again we find we can 
deduct probably another 30 places from our balance of 118 
leaving 88 municipalities of over 5,000 people untouched by 
social work organization. In these 30 additional places there 
is some social work organization—a public health or Victorian 
Order Nurse, an interested board member, an energetic minister 
or school principal who gives social work leadership and who 
has tried to organize the community on sound lines, and has 
succeeded in fostering a social attitude to many community 
problems. We have then about 50 cities and towns of over 
5,000 population out of a total of 138, that broadly speaking 
have shown enough comprehension of their own social problems 
to attempt some kind of organized work as a remedy.” 


Conference Will Meet Next Year in Vancouver 


The Canadian Conference on Social Work, which has custom- 
arily gathered at two year intervals, will hold its next meeting 
in Vancouver in the spring or early summer of 1938. The Ottawa 
Conference was the first gathering of this body after an interval 
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of three years due to a postponement from 1936 when the Con- 
ference was originally scheduled to meet. In 1938 the National 
Conference on Social Work of the United States will meet in Seattle 
June 26th to July 2nd, and the Canadian Conference sessions will 
be planned to follow or precede the meetings of the American body. 


Although both meetings will be far from the central provinces 
it is anticipated that the double attraction of the American and 
the Canadian Conferences will draw a representative contingent of 
workers from the eastern welfare agencies. The opportunity of 
combining business and pleasure with the enjoyment of a holiday 
period at the Pacific Coast will doubtless prove to be another 
factor in favour of a successful Coast Conference next year. In 
any event it seemed to be the general feeling of those attending 
the Ottawa meetings that the Conference should not wait another 
two years for its next meeting, with the rapid change and compli- 
cated problems that characterize the development of our social 
service programmes in these times. 


The New Executive Committee 
The following officers were appointed to organize the 1938 
Conference : 
President........Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Director of Social Welfare, 
Province of British Columbia. 


Vice-President... Mr. F. N. Stapleford, General Secretary, 
Neighborhood Workers Association, Toronto. 


Secretary........Dr. Geo. F. Davidson, Executive Director: 
Vancouver Council of Social Agencies. 


nd an Executive Committee composed of : 


Child Welfare Division, Dept. of Health and Public 


a 
ee Miss Elsie Lawson,Supervisor of Child Care and Protection, 


Ee 


Welfare of Manitoba. 
Professor S. H. Prince, Dalhousie University, Halifax. 
Miss Joy Maines, Executive Director, Council of Social 
Agencies, Ottawa, 


with power to add to their numbers. Miss Maines has also been 
directed to develop, with what assistance she requires, a proposed 
constitution for adoption at the 1938 meeting. 
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CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


GO] = SEVENTEENTH Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare 

Council, and several meetings under the auspices of its 
Divisions, were held in conjunction with the Canadian Conference 
on Social Work in Ottawa the week of May 3lst. 


In the absence of the Council's retiring President, John T. 
Hackett, K.C., of Montreal, who was in Europe at the time of the 
meeting, F. N. Stapleford, General Secretary of the Neighborhood 
Workers Association of Toronto, and a Vice-President of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, presided. Mr. Stapleford was subse- 
quently elected by the new Board to the Presidency of the Council 
for 1937-8. 


On the following pages are printed the substance of Mr. 
Stapleford’s brief address as presiding officer and extracts from a 
summary of the Council's service report for the year. 


The Council was privileged to have as its guest speaker on 
this occasion Miss Zoe L. Puxley, O.B.E., Principal Officer of 
Public Assistance in the British Ministry of Health, whose address 
is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
C.B.E., Executive Director of the Council, although on leave 
from her own work with the Council to serve as consultant with 
the National Employment Commission, was present at the meeting, 
and spoke briefly to the reports with particular reference to general 
programme and policy. 


Three meetings under the auspices of Council Divisions were 
held on June Ist and 3rd. 


Division of Child Care and Protection 
Under the chairmanship of R. E. Mills, Division Chairman, 
the Council's Division of Child Care and Protection met on June 
lst for a discussion full of interest — “‘ Placement Programmes in 
Urban and Rural Settings." Two papers, by Miss Kathleen 
Gorrie, Executive Secretary of the Protestant Children’s Homes 
of Toronto on * Placement Opportunities for the Exceptional and 
Problem Child,’ and G. F. Thompson, Secretary of the Children’s 
Aid Society of the Counties of Peel and Halton, Ontario, on 
“A Child Placing Programme in a Rural Setting,” introduced a 
discussion touching many aspects and problems of child placing 
work. Miss Charlotte Whitton outlined briefly the current study 
of child placing systems by the Social Questions Section of the 
League of Nations. 
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Family Welfare and Public Welfare Divisions 


On June Ist, also, a joint meeting of the Family Welfare and 
Public Welfare Divisions of the Council, under the chairmanship 
of F. N. Stapleford, Chairman of the Family Division, drew a 
large attendance of Division members and Conference delegates 
for a programme of papers and discussion centred around two 
topics, “Our People on Relief’ and “Team Play Between Public 
and Private Agencies.’ Miss Joan Keagey of the Neighborhood 
Workers Association of Toronto contributed a paper under the 
first topic on a study of a low wage group known to her Association, 
while Miss Mildred Goodeve, Nutritionist with the Child Welfare 
Association of Montreal, introduced a spirited discussion speaking 
to the topic “How Do They Live?” Miss Mary Jennison of 
Toronto led the discussion. 

Under the second topic, Colonel K. M. Perry of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Commission, Montreal, described an interesting 
educational experiment within the staff of that Commission, in 
an effort to give them a greater working knowledge of community 
social services. Miss Jean McTaggart, Executive Secretary of 
the Family Service Bureau of Hamilton, described machinery for 
referral between public and private agencies as seen in social work 
organization of Hamilton. Leaders of discussion were Miss M. 
Geldard-Brown of Montreal, Miss Dora Wilensky of Toronto, and 
Mr. W. R. Bone of Vancouver. 


Community Organization Division 


On Thursday, June 3rd, a luncheon and an afternoon session 
were held under the joint auspices of the Council's Community 
Organization Division and a Committee of Canadian Community 
Chests. R. P. Jellett, General Manager of the Royal Trust 
Company, Montreal, and a past Campaign Chairman of the 
Montreal Federated Charities, addressed the largely attended 
luncheon meeting on * Keynotes to Success in a Community 
Chest.’ Magistrate Glenn E. Strike of Ottawa presided at this 
meeting. 

The afternoon session, under the chairmanship of P. S. Fisher 
of Montreal, Chairman of the Council's Community Organization 
Division, was concerned with two topics — “‘Administrative Essen- 
tials in the Small Community Chest and Council,’ in which informal 
round table discussion was introduced by a short address from 
Martin M. Cohn, Executive Director of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of Toronto, and ‘Campaign Problems and Strategies 
in 1937... The round table discussion under this latter topic was 
animated chiefly by the immediate concern of problems to be faced 
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in the coming campaigns this autumn, and tentative plans for 
co-operative national publicity were also given brief consideration. 


Full records of these various meetings will be made available 
elsewhere but in this issue of “Child and Family Welfare’ one 
address from each of the three Division programmes is printed. 
Further significant papers given at these and general conference 
meetings will be printed in subsequent months. 


CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS TO CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Canadian Welfare Council has passed through a very 
interesting development in its years of history and it has been 
in marked contrast to the type of development which has been 
followed in the United States where each particular social work 
interest has its own national agency. There are 167 national 
agencies in the United States. The Canadian Welfare Council 
has brought together seven or eight of the largest and most 
important of the social. welfare interests of Canada under the aegis 
of one organization. 


This policy has been dictated partly because of the difficulty 
of getting money, but also, in a somewhat later development, 
there has been a decided feeling in Canada that it is better to 
integrate services and extend the functions of an organization 
where this can be done efficiently rather than multiply the number 
of organizations. Any new agency in these times must give a 
very good account of itself. The Council has been trying to 
give service in these seven or eight different fields — child welfare, 
delinquency, community organization, recreation, family welfare, 
etc., and its wide range of interests has been a challenge to the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the staff who have to change 
their roles with lightning-like rapidity, since the smallness of the 
staff makes it impossible to assign even one full time worker to 
each of the major divisions. 


Good Leadership One Council Function 


The fact that all these interests are headed up in the one 
Council makes it tremendously important that the Council shall 
give good leadership. We have put all our eggs in one basket, 
and if the Council does not give this leadership, social work will 
go blindly forward in Canada, for there is no other organization 
which could, in a national way, take its place. The Council has 
done well by Canada. It has given good leadership, but it is 
now confronted by the challenge of unmet needs in many fields. 
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It must build up a greater reservoir of professional knowledge to 
meet the present needs, and no organization in Canada more 
urgently requires some additional funds to extend the services so 
badly needed. 


Represents Association of Many Interests 


I would like to emphasize the fact that the Council is essen- 
tially an association of social organizations, a Council of Agencies, 
if you will, on a national scale. It is not that individuals here and 
there throughout the country are willing to help Miss Whitton 
or Miss Bradford or Miss Tucker in the doing of a certain task. 
The Council is an expression of the thought and effort of the 
agencies and workers in the field, and ‘its usefulness must rest 
to a large extent upon their willingness to share their knowledge 
and experience. Of course, the staff of the Council have a tremend- 
ously important task in giving direction to the whole. 

I am stressing this because I believe there should be a more 
definite consciousness of membership, that this should be built up 
during the coming years, and that the somewhat vague member- 
ship of the present should be clarified; that a greater amount of 
financial support should come from the member agencies themselves, 
and that their feeling of membership should be more definitely 
developed. I have just come from an annual meeting of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, which has developed that 
sense of membership to the extent that at its annual meeting you 
could not get into a meeting without your membership card. While 
there is no particular value in keeping people out of meetings, 
there is value in a coherent, closely knit membership, who have 
learned how to work together. 


Unity and Strength Through a Common Council 


The Council has had great value in pointing out the unity 
of Canadian life and the interrelations of Canadian problems. For 
study we can break up our problems into those of child welfare, 
family welfare, etc., but the great complex which makes up Canadian 
social life is not so broken up. All the strands are interrelated. 
It is like a spider's web rather than a string of boxes piled one on 
top of the other. The type of organization of the Council is then 
very valuable in bringing out this interrelation and unity of 
Canadian life. 

There is a two-fold call now upon those interested in social 
work. The first is to improve the efficiency and build up the 
technical knowledge in a great many departments, so that the 
individuals coming to us for service will receive that service in 
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an effective, intelligent and scientific way. In the second place, 
there is a call for statesmanlike thinking, for the seeing of things 
in the large, for the power of imagination to picture the life of 
Canada building up for itself and its people better homes, a finer 
type of home life, more security, more variety, imagination and 
intelligent daring. 


We need to picture to ourselves a social life which is on a firm 
and secure economic structure, and on the basis of that to build 
a type of life more interesting and challenging, and which makes 
the culture of the centuries more available to ail. I believe that 
the Council has made a great contribution to this type of states- 
manlike thinking. There is little enough of it in the world, far 
too much fragmentary thinking, but if the progress and develop- 
ment of Canadian social life is to proceed on the right lines we 
have to have accurate thinking in regard to detail and statesman- 
like thinking in regard to the whole, and in this regard I would 
like to call attention to the remarkable contribution which Miss 
Whitton has made in this respect. 


The Future a Challenge to Wider Services 


This annual meeting is simply a prelude to a further stage 
of development in which the Council will render a still wider 
service. The purpose of this brief statement is simply to deepen 
the sense of partnership and responsibility, so that we shall not 
think of the Council as something external to ourselves but as 
something of which we form an integral part and for which we 
are ready to make sacrifices of time, thought and energy, knowing 
that thus in a very direct way we are helping to make a great 
contribution to the progress and development of our national life. 


(F. N. STAPLEFORD, Vice-President) 


SUMMARY OF SERVICE REPORT TO SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN 
WELFARE COUNCIL 


The past year has been one in which we have had to draw very 
heavily upon the voluntary reserves of our committees and general 
membership. To a far greater degree than might be surmised, 
this National Council has been built upon foundations of voluntary 
service. The willingness to serve on the part of professional 
executives whose competent guidance was needed in another com- 
munity, the generosity of welfare agencies which has made such 
contributions possible, and the voluntary collaboration of organiza- 
tions and workers in the projects undertaken, have enabled this 
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national clearing house to function and grow in usefulness despite 
an inadequate staff and far too meagre resources. 


Only with such help have we been able to meet the appeals 
for technical guidance and information that came with the depres- 
sion years and the even more numerous requests of the past year 
inspired by an awakening realization of the need for new philoso- 
phies and methods in the shaping and co-ordination of community 
welfare services. 


The Council's service programme embraces educational activi- 
ties which come naturally to public attention, but many of its 
practical services to community groups, private citizens, public 
welfare administrations, and welfare agencies are, by their nature, 
known only to few. Three spheres of service are represented in 
the three major activities which stand out in the past year's record: 


Regional Conferences 


It is fitting, on the eve of the Fifth National Conference on 
Social Work in Canada, to refer first to the series of regional welfare 
conferences in which the Canadian Welfare Council collaborated 
with community groups in six provinces and twelve regional areas 
last year. In five other cities where formal conferences were not 
attempted, a heavy programme of meetings and consultations with 
smaller groups was linked with the conference series. Every 
province was served in some measure in the complete programme 
of conferences, special meetings and field visits. 


Planned in preparation for the national meetings this week, 
these regional conferences may be regarded as our major educational 
effort of the year, apart from the work of our Maternal and Child 
Hygiene Division. 

Though programmes varied, the keynote sessions in most 
instances were those on “planning the community’ welfare 
programme,’ with practical discussions of the basic services and 
the relative responsibilities of public welfare and voluntary philan- 
thropy in meeting present community needs. 


All conferences were characterized by the participation of an 
interested laity which lifted them at once out of the narrow sphere 
of * professional "’ gatherings. Labour and unemployed men’s 
organizations, veterans associations and youth groups were among 
the many active participants. 

In the early Nineteen-Thirties, the ramifications of personal 
and community welfare problems which are now complicating the 
tasks of rehabilitation, were largely evaded or ignored. But the 
past year or two have seen a growing awareness of the persistent 
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and complicated nature of our enlarged burdens of social dependency. 
Increased taxation, the incessant demands of philanthropy on the 
one hand, and the consciousness of bewildering needs and problems 
on the other, have helped to bring home a realization that com- 
munity and national planning is needed, and that a broader, more 
responsible interest is required from those who are directing and 
supporting the country’s welfare services. 


The magnificent response to our regional conference pro- 
gramme, an expression of this awakening interest, surpassed all 
expectations or previous records, and bore testimony to a new 
readiness to face up to larger responsibilities of welfare planning 
than have heretofore been seen or admitted. At least two thousand 
persons participated in the conferences in which the Council was 
associated in London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, Victoria, 
Moncton, Fredericton, Saint John, Halifax and Sydney, and several 
thousand more took part in the featured public meetings and 
private gatherings of men’s and women’s organizations, welfare 
societies, service clubs, and boards of trade which were auxiliary 
events to the formal conference programmes in these cities and also 
in Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, Montreal and Charlottetown. 


Community Studies 


Our second major activity involved not one project, but many, 
falling within the classification of technical advisory services. 
Another manifestation of the awakened interest in community 
welfare organization was seen in a volume of demand, literally 
staggering to the Council's small staff, for special studies and 
surveys looking to improved standards of efficiency and a more 
effective co-ordination of both public and private social services. 


In the past year the Council initiated, completed, or had in 
progress, community surveys, involving extensive field work, in 
Hamilton, London, Cornwall, Winnipeg and Saskatoon, and less 
formal but similar consultative assistance proffered through field 
visits, special reports and correspondence in Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Brandon, Victoria, Fort William and Port Arthur, Moncton, Sarnia 
and Smiths Falls. 


We have cited only those communities in which we have been 
advising in a broad general approach to a community's welfare 
needs, but similar consultative help has been asked and given to 
many other centres in respect to a particular agency or a special- 
ized field of service. These requests have come in large numbers 
from all our larger, well organized centres but an increasing volume 
from smaller towns and rural areas has marked the past year. 
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We also mark an increasing proportion of requests and enquiries 
from public welfare departments. These are concerned with 
administrative problems, questions of policy and function, of rela- 
tionships with voluntary welfare agencies, of standards and methods 
of assistance, and with the serious problems of rehabilitation 
that are seen with new clarity as improved employment conditions 
leave a disproportionate load still upon the relief lists and other 
welfare aids. Nineteen public departments in recent months have 
joined the Council's membership for the first time. 


Study of Relief Schedules and Policy 


The third major effort of the Council's year exemplifies the 
fact finding function that is basic in all community and national 
welfare planning. 


For several years the Council has given a special service to 
relief administrators in provincial departments and our fifty larger 
cities, through an annual compilation ef relief schedules and policies 
in force in the different provinces and municipalities in question. 
In 1936-7, this undertaking was enlarged to include two hundred 
cities, towns and rural municipalities representing typical areas, 
and to include also descriptive outlines of administrative organiza- 
tion and provincial regulations. 


The larger task was undertaken at the request of the National 
Employment Commission this year and proved an arduous and 
time consuming assignment for a number of the staff throughout 
the late summer, autumn and winter. 


These reports have been given a limited distribution to relief 
officers and other responsible sources and many expressions of 
appreciation have testified to the usefulness of this heavy but little 
publicized undertaking. Through this study a competent analysis 
of relief schedules and procedures in representative urban and 
rural settings under the diversified conditions of our industrial, 
agricultural, lumbering, fishing and mining areas has been made 
available in convenient reference form. 


Enquiries and Information Service 


The Council's Enquiries and Information Service, conducted 
chiefly through correspondence, has grown to such proportions 
that the Executive Staff rarely has a day without one or more 
requests by mail which necessitate study and careful preparation. 
Many require the preparation of technical material for professional 
workers; others the equally careful preparation of memoranda 
that will interpret the information sought by an interested private 
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citizen, a womens organization or service club, a board member 
of a welfare agency, a volunteer worker, or a student. 


The subjects covered include a wide range which almost defies 
classification. The following are just a few examples from the files: 


A member of a municipal welfare commission wants a 
digest of information on the care of the aged and the organi- 
zation of clothing relief with observations on the experience 
of other cities with various forms of the latter. 

A Children’s Aid Society board, which has hitherto retained 
all its children in a shelter, asks for information on how to set 
up a placing out system, with data on administration, pro- 
cedures and costs. 

An interested volunteer worker desires an outline of 
Juvenile Court and Children’s Aid work in a city where neither 
service is functioning properly. A service club asks for advice 
on acontemplated programme for the prevention of delinquency. 





A provincial director “of a welfare department asks our 
“clearing house service,’ in assembling representative record 
forms in use in other provinces and the larger cities, for assist- 
ance in the revision of a provincial record system. 


A city councillor writes for a prescription by mail on 
how to co-ordinate his city's welfare services. A women's 
club desires help with its educational programme. A welfare 
agency wants practical guidance in the formation of a com- 
munity centre for family recreation. 


A mayor and a relief official want an expert's opinion on 
the adequacy of relief schedules. A citizen's committee desires 
a tabulation of administrative costs in unemployment relief. 
The executive of a family welfare society (and this might be 
repeated many times) seeks assistance with its administrative 
and service problems. The president of a council of social 
agencies would like to know how to make it function. 





A community chest writes for help in its campaign and 
budgeting difficulties. A community group desires to know 
how to set up a social service exchange. A representative 
committee requests practical guidance in organizing a family 
welfare service. A Canadian agency wishes to know a reliable 
reference for an investigation in Newfoundland. 


Field Services Urgently Needed 


Such a recital can only be indicative, not inclusive, but even 
such a partial list will reveal the difficulties and dangers inherent 
in such a “ mail order’ business. 
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The nature of the assistance so frequently required cannot 
possibly be given through correspondence alone. An intimate 
knowledge of the community in question and of the particular 
situation on which advice is requested is so frequently essential to 
a proper handling of the enquiry, and continued advisory assistance 
is needed to follow through on the original service and assure its 
practical adaptation to the community setting. 


No accounting of the Council's technical services in formal 
community studies or in general community counselling could 
justly omit reference to the inadequacy of much that has been 
done. Most of the year's work was undertaken under intolerable 
pressure, and much more intensive field service should have been 
given, both in the general work and in connection with special 
studies, than was possible with far too limited resources. In the 
past three years it has been necessary to temporize with many 
requests, to postpone action, or give superficial service when the 
needs of the times called for a well rounded national programme 
capable of meeting a great challenge and a great opportunity. The 
Council's officers and staff feel keenly the necessity of developing 
and financing a more satisfactory field service programme, and 
have been greatly distressed by the conditions of pressure under 
which much of the work has been undertaken. 


Something of the pressure under which the Council has been 
labouring in this respect may be appreciated by a consideration 
of the part this organization has played in the actual organization 
of certain basic services: Family Welfare Agencies have been, 
or are presently being formed, re-organized or adapted to changing 
needs with the assistance of this Council in thirteen centres, child 
protection and other child caring services in fourteen, Councils of 
Social Agencies or Community Chests in eight, and various pro- 
vincial welfare departments have been given special assistance in 
six provinces. [In many other instances consultative assistance of 
a less formal nature is being given almost continuously. 


Special Needs of Smaller Cities 


In the smaller communities, still in the pioneering stages of 
community planning and the basic family and child protection 
services, social workers and the organizations or municipal depart- 
ments which employ them are working in comparative isolation 
and with little opportunity to share experience with associates of 
helpful competence. A trend of the past year has been a noticeable 
increase in requests from small cities and towns and rural com- 
munities, both from municipal officials and voluntary groups, and 
it would seem that the Council must prepare for increased service 
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in the development of welfare programmes adapted to the needs 
of rural areas and the smaller urban centres. 

To these smaller communities the Council feels a special respon- 
sibility and without continued guidance in the earlier stages of 
development much of its work will be stultified or lost. 

To the workers and their boards in these smaller cities and 
towns, and similarly to many officers in public departments away 
from the larger centres, the Council stands in the relation of adviser 
and friend and the chief link through which contact is maintained 
with others whose objectives and problems are similar. Such 
service grows upon itself and each task satisfactorily performed 
brings new requests for help. As the Council's work becomes 
more widely known, its opportunities are enlarged and its responsi- 
bilities inevitably grow. 


Publications 

During the past year twenty new publications. (not including 
the popular health series of the Maternal and Child Hygiene 
Division) have been added to the Council's stock of literature. 


“CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE has been published bi-monthly, 
and the quarterly news letters to welfare conveners of women’s 
organizations have been continued. A periodical review of approved 
motion pictures has been issued at intervals of approximately six 
weeks. A number of articles have been prepared for the press 
and magazines, and numerous addresses have been given by 
members of the staff. 


Membership 


The Council's membership stands at almost 1,400, an increase 
of approximately 17 per cent over our rating a year ago. Twenty-five 
national organizations, 19 provincial, and 140 municipal associations 
and welfare departments comprise the organization membership. 
There are 711 individual and 477 donor members. 


Administration 
The Board of Governors held five meetings during the year, 


and groups of its members living in the same city met together 
for informal conference on other occasions. 


DIVISIONS 


And now we turn to the Council's eight Divisions which have 
been active in their common or separate contributions to the service 
programme of the year. 
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The diverse interests represented in the Council's membership 
have distinct needs and service requirements which are most satis- 
factorily assured through associations of their respective grourfs. 
In the strengthening of its Divisional programmes, and the assur- 
ance of staff technically competent in each field, .the Council is 
attempting to meet such requirements. Several of our Divisions 
are holding meetings in the next three days, and a full account of 
their many interests and activities will be included in our published 
report. Only the following brief references to a few highlights in 
the year’s activities can be included in this summary report: 


Division of Public Welfare 


The Division of Public Welfare, provided at last with a full 
time secretary, may look forward to a place of increased usefulness 
and activity. As we have seen, public welfare has become of 
necessity a field of major service within the Council and increas- 
ingly enquiries and requests are being received from governmental 
welfare officers and from mayors and aldermanic committees con- 
cerned with problems of relief and welfare services. 


Three of our recent publications are of special interest to this 
Division : 
Social Work and the People’s Health, 
Britain's Social Aid and Ours, 
and a Tabulation of Mothers’ Allowance provisions 
in the different provinces. 


Division of Family Welfare 


The Division of Family Welfare, with a full time secretary and 
an active Executive Committee, is contributing substantially to 
the Council's service record, both in the general work and in special 
projects of this Division. 


Major Field Work 


The greatest burdens of field work among the permanent staff 
have fallen upon the secretary of this Division, and, in the earlier 
months of the year, upon the Executive Director. 

The Division's retiring Chairman, Mr. F. N. Stapleford, par- 
ticipated in the regional conferences in London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon 
and Regina, and undertook many consultative duties on the 
Council's behalf in the course of those visits and throughout the 
year. The Board of Governors has recorded its deep appreciation 
of the courtesy of the Neighborhood Workers Association of 
Toronto in making possible Mr. Stapleford’s visit to the Western 
Provinces last autumn. 
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Division of Child Care and Protection 


In the Division of Child Care and Protection special acknow- 
ledgment must be made of the contribution to the Council's national 
programme of the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, which has 
generously enabled its Director, Mr. R. E. Mills, to undertake 
important assignments in the Council's service, and which added 
to this debt this year by the loan not only of Mr. Mills but of 
Miss Nora Lee, Supervisor of its Protection Department, for a 
field trip to the Maritime Provinces. 


World Study of Child Placing 


The most important undertaking with which the Division has 
been associated this year is a world study on child placing in 
families, inaugurated by the Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions of the League of Nations. A special committee has been 
placed in charge of this world study, of which the Executive Director 
of the Council is Chairman, and Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief 
of the United States Children's Bureau, and Mme. J. E. Vajkai 
of the International Save the Children Fund of Hungary, are 
members. 


Through the collaboration of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Toronto, Mr. Mills was enabled to undertake the important task 
of preparing the basic chapters of this report, including a general 
discussion of the background and fundamental philosophies of child 
caring work, the treatment of principles underlying the placement 
of children in care outside their homes, and considerations in the 
organization of child placing measures. 


Division of Community Organization 


In the Division of Community Organization, as in public 
welfare, the Council’s work can scarcely be defined or described 
within the limits of the Division's own separate activities. 


Community Chests and Councils 


Two particular interests of this Division are concerned with 
the reorganization and functioning of Community Chests and 
Councils of Social Agencies. 


The Secretary has continued to give secretarial assistance to 
a national Committee of Canadian Community Chests closely 
associated in its interests with the work of this Division, and has 
done what has been possible to further co-operative relationships 
and the exchange of information and ideas.. 
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Division of Leisure Time Services 


The Division of Leisure Time Services, still lacking a secretary- 
ship on the Council Staff, nevertheless records an active year in 
consultative and advisory service, and the Council office has drawn 
heavily upon the voluntary assistance of the Division's Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, Captain William Bowie of Montreal, and Mrs. 
G. Cameron Parker of Toronto, and others in its membership, 
for competent advisory service in dealing with requests in this field. 


A Special Study Completed 


A new and perhaps ambitious publication, a review of 
“ RECREATION AND LEISURE TIME SERVICES IN CANADA,” has just 
been released by this Division, having been in the course of prepara- 
tion over many months. Mrs. G. Cameron Parker gathered most 
of the information and undertook the actual preparation of this 
report. 


Division of Delinquency Services 


The Division of Delinquency Services, under its Chairman, 
Mr. Harry Atkinson, Superintendent of the Manitoba Home for 
Boys, is preparing a memorandum dealing with problems in the 
treatment of the youthful offender for the Royal Commission on 
the Canadian Penal System. 


Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene 


The Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene records an active 
year in its distribution of popular health literature and other 
educational activities. Eighty per cent of this literature, in a 
probable total distribution of 300,000 sets this year, is requisitioned 
by provincial and municipal health departments and recognized 
health agencies. The Provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan led in percentage of distribution last year. 


Division of French-Speaking Services 

The Council's health programme in maternal and child welfare 
has also been the major activity in the Division of French-speaking 
Services, and in the year just closed the distribution of popular 
health literature in the French language totalled nearly 75,000 sets 
and partial sets in the various series. 


New Demands for Service 


Increasingly, this Division is meeting demands for advisory 
service from the organized forces of welfare agencies serving the 
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French-speaking population. New developments in social planning, 
federated financing, co-ordination of family welfare and related 
services, public welfare legislation and the problems of relief and 
assistance common to all municipalities have inspired many new 
requests from Canada’s agencies serving the French-speaking 
citizens. All the services which the Council is equipped to give 
in family welfare, child protection, public welfare administration, 
community organization, leisure time programmes, services for the 
prevention and treatment of delinquents, and maternal and child 
hygiene, are made available to the French-speaking population of 
Canada through this Division. 


M.B. 


MEMBER OF CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL STAFF 
ACCEPTS NEW APPOINTMENT IN VANCOUVER 


The Board of Governors of the Canadian Welfare Council has 
accepted with regret the resignation of Miss Fyvie Young, Secretary 
of the Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene, who is returning 
to the Province of British Columbia where she received her uni- 
versity and nursing training. Miss Young is returning to her 
Alma Mater, the University of British Columbia, as Instructor in 
the Department of Nursing and Health. She will have the parti- 
cular responsibility of Field Work Supervisor for the public health 
nurses in training. Miss Young will commence her new duties on 
September first and the best wishes of the Council's Board, members 
of its Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene, and Staff go with 
her as she enters a new field of responsibility in public health 
teaching. 


M.B. 
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FRENCH-SPEAKING SERVICES 


LA CANADIENNE FRANCAISE ET L’ENCYCLIQUE 
“VIGILANTI CURA” 


(Substance de la causerie donnée @ la radio, par Madame Aurélien 
Bélanger, sous les auspices de ‘“‘L’Heure Fémina’, mai, 1937) 


E soir, l'on désigne comme sujet “Le cinéma’, sujet bien étendu, 
l'étendue des horizons illimités de lécran. Le drame filmé, 
encore plus que le roman qui souvent |’engendre, plus que le théatre 
légitime—le qualificatif Jl est-il légitime?—prend d'innombrables 
contacts avec la vie humaine: les moeurs des peuples, l'histoire, la 
politique et l'avenir des nations. Davantage et davantage, le 
cinématographe, dans un réalisme aux possibilités féeriques, prétend 
déployer aux yeux des spectateurs la vie vivante et vécue, documen- 
tée ou prétendue |'étre, la vie intérieure et sociale, la vie physique, 
celle du coeur et de l esprit, voire méme la vie spirituelle; le conflit 
des émotions et le conflit des classes: la lutte pour l’existence et la 
lutte des ambitions; le mal dans toutes ses manifestations et les 
vertus dans leurs extériorisations actuelles: rien d’humain ne lui est 
étranger. 





A tous ces topiques, qui touchent a la matiére méme du film, 
ajoutons, mesdames, la technique de la production, l'universalité et 
les méthodes de la diffusion, les influences diverses sur les auditoires 
de tout Age, caractére et sexe, et il ny a pas lieu de s étonner que le 
cinéma ait développé une littérature et stimulé une publicité plus 
grandes que toute autre manifestation du génie de l'homme et de 
son activité. C'est par milliers et dans tous les pays que l'on publie 
des magazines et des journaux 4 tirage phénoménal, somptueuse- 
ment illustrés, consacrés au cinéma, 4 ses développements techniques, 
aux détails de la production, aux secrets des studios, aux biographies 
vraies ou inventées des acteurs et actrices, aux potins scandaleux de 
Hollywood, aux analyses et 4 la critique des piéces a l’écran. Les 
uns sont édités par les producteurs pour des fins de publicité, 
d'autres ne sont que des entreprises commerciales tirant profit de 
l'engouement pour tout ce qui touche au cinéma, d'autres enfin 
sont les organes d associations qui veulent renseigner leurs membres 
et la clientéle des spectacles cinématographiques sur la valeur 
artistique et morale des films. Tout parait donc avoir été dit sur 
l'art et la technique de la pellicule filmée. 


Nos quelques minutes ce soit ne permettent qu'une discussion 
succinte d'un aspect tout restreint de cette multiple, complexe et 
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volumineuse, mais en somme souverainement attrayante question 
du cinéma. Intitulons cet entretien: “La Canadienne francaise et 
l’Encyclique “Vigilanti cura’’. 

La sollicitude éternellement vigilante du Souverain Pontife se 
devait naturellement de sétendre au cinéma, qui menacait de 
devenir “un élément pernicieux et funeste 4 la moralité, a la religion 
et a lhonnéteté de la civilisation’, au lieu de se conformer ‘‘a la 
régle supréme qui doit régir et régler le grand don de I'art’’, dont la 
tache essentielle est détre “un élément de perfectibilité morale’. 

Déja dans l’Encyclique “‘Divini illius Magistri’ et dans deux 
discours adressés a des députations de la Fédération internationale 
de la presse cinématographique, Sa Sainteté Pie XI avait posé en 
termes précis les principes directeurs de l'art du film et, “non 
seulement au nom de la religion, mais aussi au nom du vrai bien-étre 
moral et civil des peuples’’. Sa Sainteté avait “‘exhorté toutes les 
personnes de bonne volonté a semployer par tous les moyens en 
leur pouvoir, et en particulier la presse, afin que le cinéma devienne 
véritablement un élément précieux d instruction et déducation et 
non de destruction et de ruine pour les 4mes’’. 


L’Encyclique de 1936, a la fois la charte et le statut catholiques 
du cinéma, va beaucoup plus loin. Elle ne sarréte pas a la pro- 
mulgation de principes; elle revét un caractére nettement prag- 
matique. Les appels a la conscience chrétienne cédent la place a 
des directives distinctes adressées a l|’€piscopat et aux catholiques. 
Appuyé sur l’expérience américaine et les fruits quelle a déja 
recueillis A la souveraine consolation du Pontife, Notre Saint-Pére 
demande que le mouvement inauguré aux Etats-Unis s’étende a 
tout le monde catholique. Aprés avoir fait | éloge de la Légion de 
décence, croisade américaine lancée en 1934, Sa Sainteté fait un 
devoir aux Pasteurs d’4mes de sintéresser aux représentations 
filmées en tant que divertissement, enseignement et influence; de 
rappeler 4 l industrie cinémathographique ses responsabilités vis-a- 
vis la moralité chrétienne; dengager les catholiques qui sont 
exécuteurs ou directeurs, auteurs ou acteurs, ‘a mettre leur profes- 
sion d'accord avec leur conscience d’ hommes respectables et de 
disciples de Jésus-Christ’’. Puis,—et voici €videmment le motif 
principal et l'inspiration réelle de | Encyclique—Pie XI, décréte, 
pour ainsi parler, la mobilisation d'une milice catholique, avec ses 
cadres et ses fonctions définies, chargée d’assainir la production 
cinémathographique; de prévenir leffet délétére des cinémas 
mauvais et pernicieux sur la dignité et la santé morale de la famille, 
de la nation et en général de la société humaine et de diriger utile- 
ment une force aussi puissante vers un but trés élevé d'amélioration 
individuelle et sociale. 
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Le moyen supréme vers lequel convergent toutes les autres 
prescriptions de l’Encyclique, cest lengagement du catholique de 
sabstenir des pellicules qui offensent la vérité et la morale 
chrétienne, engagement solennel, pris annuellement par les fidéles, 
préférablement aux pieds des autels. C'est le “boycott” organisé 
de l'image repréhensible. Mais cette promesse devient vaine et 
dérisoire sans la connaissance préalable de la valeur morale des 
films offerts. D’ow la nécessité de la préparation et de la diffusion 
de listes des films classifiés. Ces listes doivent étre rendues facile- 
ment accessibles 4 tout le peuple au moyen de bulletins spéciaux, 
de chroniques dans les revues et les journaux, particuliérement les 
quotidiens catholiques. Ces listes et ce “boycott’’ auront pour 
effet non seulement de sauvegarder les usagers du cinéma contre les 
représentations malsaines, mais, par répercussion sur | exhibiteur 
et le propriétaire de salles soucieux de sa recette, de | obligera exiger 
@) s des distributeurs des vues honnétes; au surplus, par ricochet, de 

forcer les producteurs a filmer des sujets conformes aux désirs dune 
clientéle jalouse de sa dignité et exigeante quand il s’agit de la 
vérité et de la vertu, de nobles idéals et de droites normes de la vie, 
de la formation morale des adolescents, de la pureté de l'amour, 
du respect du mariage et de | affectation pour la famille. 


ce ror he MRE sna it et 


bt orice 


Ces listes indispensables, il faut quelqu’un qui les prépare; 
cette appréciation et cette classification des films, il faut une 
autorité compétente qui sen charge; enfin, cette autorité, une fois 
constituée, ne peut logiquement remplir ses fonctions, rendre son 
témoignage, sans avoir pu par elle-méme, avant la distribution, 
juger d'aprés ses constatations personnelles, aprés avoir vu, de ses 
yeux vu, dérouler les pellicules sur lesquelles elle est appelée a4 se 
prononcer. Aujourd’hui, un quotidien catholique, fidéle a sa 
mission, publie chaque jour une classification et souvent une analyse 
des images que les salles de spectacle mettent a l’'annonce. Cette 
@) & classification se base, pour les films frangais sur les notes publiées 

en France dans “Choisir’’, revue catholique du cinéma, et, pour 
les films américains, sur des listes publiées par des organisations 
américaines. I] est arrivé toutefois que certaines vues recom- 
mandées auraient dd étre classées parmi les réservées ou méme les 
nuisibles. Ce fait n’amoindrit en rien le mérite de ce quotidien, 
mais démontre 4a lévidence la sagesse de la prescription du Saint 
Siége, qui demande une révision pour chaque pays 4 cause de la 
diversité des circonstances et des usages. 


La révision, la correction et la prohibition des films demandent 
qu ils soient prévisionnés. D’ot le besoin d'un ou de plusieurs 
comités de révision, soumis eux-mémes a un bureau central ou 
national chargé de tout ce qui touche 4a l'assainissement du cinéma 
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divertissant ou instructif, a la détermination de la valeur artistique 
d'un boycottage effectif des représentations dangereuses. Cet 
organisme central s impose. Sa Sainteté traite de sa composition 
et de son fonctionnement. Elle demande 4a la hiérarchie de favoriser 
son institution, et, tout en réparant ses erreurs possibles et rectificant 
au besoin sa constitution, de sauvegarder chez le peuple son autorité 
et son estime. En plus de ses fonctions de surveillant et d aver- 
tisseur, la Centrale Catholique du cinéma favorisera | établissement 
de salles consacrées au bon cinéma, salles paroissiales ou autres; 
elle sefforcera de créer une bienveillante collaboration avec les 
producteurs, les distributeurs et les exhibiteurs; elle établirait un 
commerce constant, une entente opportune et des échanges d infor- 
mations avec des organismes identiques dans les_ différentes 
provinces et dans d'autres pays; elle favoriserait la formation de 
cercles de parents et dinstitutrices dans le but de veiller a ce que 
lon fournisse aux adolescents des vues saines et propres a promou- 
voir le plus noble idéal et les régles de vie les plus droites: elle 
encouragera les colléges et les couvents a se servir du cinéma pour 
l'enseignement et, comme le font plusieurs colléges américains, a 
faire analyser par les éléves a | 'avance les films qui doivent paraitre ° 
dans la localité et que jeunes gens et jeunes filles peuvent voir 
sans danger et méme avec profit. 


La Légion américaine de la décence, qui a mérité | incomparable 
honneur d'un panégyrique de Sa Sainteté et par Elie détre citée 
comme modéle, est d institution récente. Toutefois, elle nest pas 
sortie spontanément, toute armée, pour ainsi dire, d'un cerveau 
olympien. Elle a eu sa genése. Soit dit a son honneur: c est la 
femme américaine qui a congu et développé l’idée de | association 
pour enrayer les dévastations du cinéma corrupteur et |’empécher 
de rester ou de devenir un instrument de dépravation et de démora- 
lisation. Il y a plus de dix ans, aux Etats-Unis, les femmes catholi- 
ques, protestantes et israélites s organisaient dans différents Etats 
pour combattre l'image immorale et malsaine. La Fédération 
internationale des anciennes éléves des couvents catholiques fut 
d’abord la plus active et dés 1927 on trouve une de ses membres 
préposée au bureau fédéral de la censure américaine. Ces divers 
groupements ont établis entre eux des relations intimes et suivies; 
ils ont travaillé de concert et ont fait si bien que dés 1920 les 
cardinaux Mundelein et Hayes ne classifiaient plus le cinéma parmi 
les facteurs les plus destructifs des bonnes moeurs. 


Du rapprochement et de la coopération de ces groupes, est née 
en 1934 la Légion de la décence qui par ses méthodes de persuasion, 
de collaboration et de boycottage a pu améliorer de 90% la produc- 
tion cinématographique américaine des points-de-vue de la vérité, 
de la justice, de la décence et de la morale. 
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Et au Canada? Dans notre beau pays, c'est chez les non- 
catholiques de |’‘Ontario que le mouvement américain a trouvé 
ses premiers imitateurs persévérants. 


Et chez la canadienne francaise? En 1931-32-33 un effort 
sérieux fut tenté, une organisation de femmes se développa et se 
mit a l’‘oeuvre avec enthousiasme. Elle put établir de précieux 
contacts avec les producteurs de Hollywood, les distributeurs de 
New York, les magazines de Chicago, les exhibiteurs canadiens 
ainsi qu avec tous les offices de censure provinciaux et | adhésion de 
30 associations réparties dans tout le pays, de | Alberta au Nouveau 
Brunswick. Les exhibiteurs au Canada des vues américaines et a 
Montréal des vues frangaises se déclarérent préts 4 soumettre leurs 
films a un bureau de révision qu établirait cette Centrale catholique 
canadienne du cinéma. Tout semblait assurer le succés de la 
courageuse initiative quand, en plein élan, elle dut céder devant 
des intéréts supérieurs. Mais il se peut, mesdames, que ce travail 
nait pas été en pure perte. Aujourd’hui que Sa Sainteté fait un 
vibrant appel aux laiques de |’Action catholique de s‘organiser a 
l'heure voulue par | épiscopat et sous sa direction, l expérience déja 
acquise sauvera peut-étre bien des étapes. N oubliez-pas, mesdames 
quici comme ailleurs, comme aux Etats-Unis, en Australie, en 
Hollande, en Czécho-Slovaquie, en Chine, au Japon, en Italie, en 
Angleterre, en Pologne, en Belgique, c'est sans doute aux femmes 
qu'on aura recours comme étant plus intéressées, plus actives, plus 
ardentes quand il s agit de sauvegarder l’esprit et le coeur des 
enfants contre les influences délétéres. Tenez-vous prétes: l'heure, 
sans doute, nest pas éloignée ot sera langé l'appel prévu et prescrit 
par Sa Sainteté Pi XI, le pape de | Action catholique. 


La générosité est cette qualité royale qui écarte les petitesses, 
les rancunes, les animosités, les vengeances; elle marque un étre 
humain et lui donne une si grande supériorité sur ses semblables 
que rien de la remplace. Celui qui est dépourvu de générosité 
peut étre intelligent et capable; il reste par un cété petit et 
ordinaire.” 

FADETTE— Le Devoir,’ Montreal. 
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WITH THE KINDERGARTNERS 








ATTENTION FEDERATION MEMBERS! 


FIRST CALL 





TO THE 


FEDERATION CONVENTION! 





Calling all members to plan to attend the FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION of the NATIONAL 
FEDERATION of KINDERGARTEN, NURSERY- 
SCHOOL, and KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY 
TEACHERS, affiliated with the CANADIAN 
WELFARE COUNCIL, to be held in HAMILTON, a 
ONTARIO, in OCTOBER! 


WATCH NEXT BULLETIN FOR FULL DETAILS! 
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PRE-SCHOOL WELFARE KINDERGARTENS 
OF SASKATOON, SASK. 


LucILLE PERKINS TOWNE 


N THE FALL of 1933, the convenor of a committee for child 
welfare of the Local Council of Women in Saskatoon, looked 
about for the most needed phase of promoting that project in the 
locality. Consultation with the city’s social worker and personal 
investigation revealed a quite “forgotten age’ of childhood in the 
families on relief or those almost on relief — the pre-school child 
of from three to six. Apparently this group had been missed 
entirely. Infant Welfare was able to look after them earlier, the 
schools, etc., after six years, but no organization existed by means 
of which children of this most important and impressionable age 
could be lifted out of unpleasant, even dangerous physical and 
mental environments into happier, more normal development. 


As a result, a group of twelve interested women met together 
to form a committee to promote kindergartens for these neglected 
youngsters. It was a varied group, some married, some with 
teaching experience ranging from one or two with meagre kinder- 
garten training to college instructors — some with children, some 
without, but all anxious to do what they could. A conference 
with the Superintendent of Schools resulted in his putting at 
the committee's disposal a large room in one of the schools located 
in the neighbourhood considered most in need, as well as suitable 
tables and chairs left over from no longer existent public school 
kindergartens. The social worker went to much trouble and 
effort to select the children, as well as to give the prospective 
teachers the benefit of information as to their individual back- 
grounds and problems. Funds were raised by the committee at a 
tea which has since become an annual event, and which is the 
only occasion on which the public is appealed to for aid in 
the work. 

With this money, materials and equipment such as crayons, 
scissors, coloured paper, picture books, etc.,—a few simple toys, 
blocks, balls, dolls, etc., and a sand box, were procured. Arrange- 
ments also were made to provide the children with a mid-morning 
lunch of milk and graham wafers. 


The major problems confronting us the first year were : 

(1) Language difficulties—the population in this district being 
almost entirely foreign, ignorant, antagonistic, and utterly 
discouraged, or shiftless. There were few exceptions. 

(2) Lack of co-operation of any kind, no doubt due to the 
above conditions. In many cases great difficulty was 
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experienced in persuading them to permit the children 
even to attend. 

(3) The necessity of simplifying even the most rudimental 
projects and activities to the extremely limited abilities 
of the children. (None were sub-normal—only backward). 


Striking Benefits Seen After Year's Experiment 


Although sessions were held only three times a week — the 
weather unbelievably severe (30 to 40 below zero being common 
and the children never sufficiently clothed)—together with the some- 
what skeptical attitude with which the kindergarten was viewed 
generally, at the end of the year we were thrilled to see that the 
benefits to the children were so self-evident as to be undeniable. In 
the group of thirty which had attended more or less regularly, and who 
had come to us frightened, sullen, listless, not knowing how to play 
either with themselves or the other children, they had emerged with: 

(1) The rudiments of hygiene such as clean hands before 
eating; the use of a handkerchief; combed hair and 
brushed teeth — even the necessity of clean clothing — if 
and when it were possible. 

(2) They had accepted the limitations and self-discipline of 
co-operative play in varying degrees, had gained initiative 
in going ahead for themselves. 

(3) Had learned the most common colours, the use of crayon, 
pencil and scissors, in a very limited way — manual de- 
velopment being extremely slow. 

(4) Could understand and carry out simple suggestions or 
commands. 

(5) Their imaginations were stimulated and outlook enlarged 
through use of pictures, stories, songs, and simple cele- 
brations of significant holidays. 

(6) Physical improvement through the additional nourishment 
of milk and wafers they had received to augment their 
limited diet at home. 


Second and Third Kindergarten Opened 


Encouraged by our results and the enthusiasm of school and 
social welfare representatives, a second kindergarten was opened 
the following Fall under the same plan as the first, at the opposite 
end of the city. 

Again we were allowed the use of a pleasant school room, and 
tables and chairs from the School Board. The local organization 
of Kinsmen donated enough money to cover the cost of milk to 
both groups. Offers of cod liver oil from various doctors for the 
many rachitic children had to be regretfully refused as the diff- 
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culties of administering it were considerable. Another thirty 
children were enrolled in the new kindergarten and we found it 
necessary to limit the numbers in the first one as the mothers 
realizing in some cases the benefit to the children, and in others 
feeling the relief of having them out from underfoot for a few 
hours in their crowded quarters, flocked to enroll.as many of the 
family as they could. 

Results at the end of this year were fully as gratifying as the 
first and we were urged to open a third, which was done, although 
the difficulty of keeping a large enough group of women to conduct 
adequately our growing attendance was an ever increasing problem. 

Various local merchants gave us generous discounts on supplies 
and the Kinsmen kept up their donation for milk — the public 
responded unselfishly at the tea, so that in spite of a much larger 
enrolment in each group than was best, many more children and 
homes were contacted. 


Different Problems Presented in Each 


One of the most interesting phases of our work was that in 
each of the groups situated in different parts of the city, the prob- 
lems presented to us were entirely different and separate, making 
our methods necessarily varied and without monotony. 

In the first group, as has already been mentioned, the children 
came from families discouraged and hopeless from years of relief, 
with low standards of living, little knowledge of English, with 
nothing before them to encourage them to anything higher than 
the ways they had left in Europe. Naturally co-operation was 
difficult until a friendly understanding was established. 

In the second, our difficulties arose from homes which before 
the depression had been accustomed to very comfortable incomes, 
and their decline had resulted in questionable morals and bitterness 
of unemployment and deprivation. We found these parents much 
more willing to send the children to us, either to get them out of 
the way, or that they might have some of the benefits of their 
former standards of living. We found the children mentally alert 
but nervous, and full of fears, yet they responded quickly and 
happily to the kindness, interest and fun of the kindergarten. 

The third group, perhaps the most interesting of them all, 
achieved the most spectacular results with much less effort or 
worry than either of the others. These children were principally 
from British emigrant stock — their physical condition better than 
the others, quick and bright, but frequently hostile and defiant. 
We were told that our main problem would be one of discipline 
as they were all considered the “holy terrors” of the locality, 
many completely incorrigible or unmanageable. To our surprise 
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oru main difficulty was keeping them occupied and busy, their 
thirst for new interests seemed insatiable and their progress amazing. 
Disciplinary problems dissolved entirely when the children found 
we evidently had either not heard or did not believe they were 
bad.’ Altogether it was a perfect example of response to under- 
standing, and expecting the best instead of the worst from them. 


Analysis of Results 


This present year finds the same three groups functioning as 
before, we hope more effectively through limiting the attendance 
to thirty in each instead of fifty of the previous year — which we 
felt worked to the detriment of our best results . We have been 
helped unmeasurably by the backing of the School Board, prin- 
cipals and teachers, by the public interest, by generous donations, 
by the indefatigable aid and activity of the social worker, but by 
far the most credit should go to the teachers whose services have 
been given so unselfishly and faithfully; for it has not been easy 
for untrained and otherwise busy women to take upon themselves 
not only the teaching itself, but the raising of funds and arousing 
of public interest — all of which has been accomplished. 

If there is doubt or question as to the benefits of such kinder- 
gartens, we might mention a few of the principal ones : 


(1) Removing all pre-school children from depressive, retro- 
gradive atmospheres for at least a part of the day. 

(2) Opening new horizons of thought, behaviour, and standards 
at an age when they are most easily grasped and retained, 
and most greatly needed. 

(3) Aid to child and prospective teachers in— 

(a) Knowledge of English. 

(b) Ability to co-operate. 

We have found that it is expected that children of the 

type in our kindergartens would have taken two years to 

complete Grade I. So far as we have been able to trace, 

no child from the kindergartens has had to take more 

than the usual one year to complete the work. 

(c) Ability to understand and initiative to carry out 
simple projects. 

(d) Introduction into homes of higher standards of living 
through the medium most effective — the child. 

(e) Giving the child his natural heritage of joy in things 
akin to it — companionship, animals, growing things, 
music, play, etc. 
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No, 80; . Toward National Wellbeing. 
No. 81. Social Work at the I eague me Nations. 
No. a Mothers’ Allowances. 
No. Britain’s Social Aid and Ours. 
ark Social Work and the People’s: Health. 
Why we should Eat Vegetables. 
.- Why'we should Eat Fruit. 
. 87... Reereation and Meee Time Services in Canada (15c). 


Supplement to “Child and F Welfare”; 

Canadian Cavalcade 1920-1935. (15c.) 

Problema in The Social Administration of General and Siskithdibeiens Relief, Canada 1988. 
Reprints 


(1) Some ‘Considerations re Health Insurance. (16) Health Pitfalls and Tragedies’ of the Pre- 
(2) Some See we re Unemployment school Chil 
(3) Admivistrat ti f Clothing Relief: ie Ne 1 ERY Care for ee 
inistration 0 othing ie o Man’s From t! 
(4) Activities of the Department of Public orld. be 
Welfare, Toronto, (19) Child Care and Protection in the 
(5) Child Protection in England and Wales. “ ommuniiy. 
(6). The. Essentials of a Relief Programme for (20) The Contribution of Social Work to the 
Canada. Life of To-day. 
(7) Rental or Shelter Allowances. oy Organizing Resources for Community Needs. 


(8).Man and His Leisure. (22 vo a. Health Service mean 
(9) The Unattached Woman in Canada. ree a 


mmunity. 
(10) Parent Education and Social Work, (23) The Hallet Outiook in Canada—Winter 


ay What is Wrong with our Christmas Giving? 
12) Britain’s Social. Services. (24) Hospital Social Service. 
Erp GA cen a ST 
) iy xce! ency e Governor vate ——What it 
General to the Ottawa Welfard Bureau. for Community Wastsbient: Ss Oe 
(15) Social Work and the Community. 


Recent Statemerits on Relief Trends in Canada: 


The Relief Gutlook—December 1984. 
A Cree nan Plan, An Urgent Need—February, 1935. 
L.T.A-Publ Pee ie Reon a oane tna deating with vai puinaiet able 
A. "na No, 1-12. Recreation Bulletins in various p tion vail 
LS. &; Putte. Bier 8 Commusity Cardenas Bn ee ae. — 


Charts—(Watt Size) ~— 


‘Nos. 1 1," 7, 10,14, lofant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian citi ‘Statistics 1924, 1926, ae 1988), 
Nos. *. 12, 16. Pa ne ae rps “ ma . eer Mortality Rates, 1926, 1 
Nos. 17A-B-C. e Your City 8 les ta’ Report of Infant Mortall Cities 
Canada. (Frve Year comparison, 1926-30). 1982, ing ~ e 

Nog, 2, °8,:11, 16. Why Our Babies Die... (Statiatics; 1925; 1926, 1927, 1928) 

eNo 4. Illiteracy Breeds Iiliteracy, 1921 Census 

*No. 6. ‘The Vicious Treadmill (Iiiteracy in Cities—1921 Census) 

*No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 
No. 8. “The Pre ‘School Days”. 

*No. 13. 5A Blot on the Map of Canada (English and French) 


Posters (at «ist)—-No. 1. ‘The Gay Adventurers.” *No. 6.- “Have You a Clean Bai ot acne 
re , 2. “The Protection of the Child.” . No. 6, “The Por? 

. “Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No. 7. 

. *Baby’s Stomach fs Very Smati.” No. 8, 


Pre-Natal Letters—_(in English and French). Aseries of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice 


Post-Natal Letters-—=(In. dviee (F =a French)—A series of seventeen letters giving post-natal help we: : 
Vv Free 
Pre-School Letters—(In ve series of 17 letters, covering the years from one to six in the child’slife 
Child Welfare Problema in Habit iyecultee and Training—(A series of six seein (Free). ; 
Layette Patterns and Patterns for wegen and Hose eee (At cost): 
with the —* diet from birth 4 ~ ie age {At cost)... 
@ 
Record Foreae—-(1) Cold'e Hi ene For the use of children’s agenel “ortite 
(At cost). } Phyntcal Record Forme for {natftutions. (At-cost}. = 
4nnually— oge-and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conferen 
Oficial Organ "Cita and Famiiy Welfare,” iseued bi-manthiy. ($1.00 per year). 


+ Posters—Out of Print. 








Canadian Welfare Council - 
Founded ys nn in _. as the ae of a nee Conference of os pelteee Workers, 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER'ST. OtrAWa, CAN ANADA. 


OBJECT. 
ai ener throughout the Dominion of Canada jan informed public opinion on problems in the 
welfare. ‘ 
(2) To assist.in the emotion of standards and services which are based on sclentife principles 
and which have been proved effective in practical experience. 


‘ METHODS. 
(1). The pr and publication of me mg afrangement. of lectures, addresses, radio and film « 
material, etc., general educational propaganda in social welfare. 
(2) Conferences. (3) Field Studies and Surveys. (4) Research. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership shall be of two arn organization and individual. 


{i) getettee ot tention boat tne organization, institution ss group having the 
Social Walla who their articles 
grosses of Ganadian wry oc fps tncluded tn he rogram article of Incorpocaio, 





(2) amy individual interested in or in Welfare. 
work, upon Individvel membership shall be open to apy individual ipterested tn or o Canada or not. 
FEES. 
1. National Organizations: >... 2... oe sie a rs Annual Fee, PAR ce tc, oan 2. 
> ao Dee paid sc aE: Welctle BE ponent et See > 
<n MS ee ee ual Fee, $1.00—Representatives! 1. 


paree: aes ree nny Sees be grouped according to thelr | 


Every member a of the eedings of the Annost Conferetice and-euch other | 
publications az may be Te! published trom time to fie 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Eighteenth Year, April ist, 1937, —March 3ist, 1938. 








"Division  L—Maternal and Child Hygiene .. ... Cisteman—Dr. HB. Young, Vitoria. 
“oes ts Cilabtiah sind didlos. Tae Ba. Robe i, aifie, Koromtor” 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. E. H.. Hatifax. 


“ 111. —¥Fanilly Welfare, 00.0.0. 05s. Chairman—Miss Dorothy Montreal. . 
« 1V—Gocnmainity Organicetioe, Chairman—Mr PS Wioher, Montreal. | 
: sts gigs oer ee sorge F. Davidson. Vesowies. 2 : | 

V.—Leisure Time Activities... ..>. Vice-Chairman— Ss. 
« VI.—Delinguency Services... aesrie. vs Chairman—Mr. i Atkinson, Portage i ia Prato, Man, 

Vice-Chairman—Judge.R. S. 
« VIL.—Officials in Public Welfare 

Administration............ Chairman—Mr. A. W, Lavet, Toronto. 

Vice-Chairman—Mr. oe 

“  VItt.—¥French-speaxing Services,./:..... Chairman—Col. eche, 
t Vice-Chairman.— M. € Ac Chevalier, OBE. 





Governors representing General Agencies in 
Membership. ‘Me. 2.E.B 


Mi. we i. Love a" 
Mr. F. Stapleton’, oronto. 
Governors repeowen ting Finance and General 


Interests. .Mre C,H, Thorborm, OBE., Oueea 


iar. ‘vas Gir, Menicot, ee oe 
SF peri use 
. CJ Montreal. 


= kee rs 





Halifax. 3 ade 
ae KeciaaidV; orca ig 
Mr, + 5 i ter 
Mrs. , Montreal, 

Mr. C. &. EC, Te 
Mr. James os aioe Winaipes. 





Executive Directar........ 
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